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THE BLACK PRINCE 


first appearance the name Black 
found Grafton’s Chronicle England, published 1569. 
his contemporaries the eldest son Edward III was known 
Edward Woodstock, sometimes Prince 
else, with pardonable anticipation, Edward IV. 
fourteenth. fifteenth-century record chronicler far dis- 
covered, calls him the Black yet Grafton’s sobriquet 
was apt, and Holinshed and Shakespeare and the seventeenth- 
century historians popularised the name that Edward has come 
known other. Nor was this altogether fortuitous. 
Nationalism history had outstripped nationalism histori- 
ography, but the early seventeenth century Englishmen were 
anxious re-discover their country’s heroes, and Edward 
Woodstock fitted such part only too well. consequence 
the Black Prince the history books has come represent 
ideal, and essential realise that this Elizabethan inter- 
pretation has dominated our ideas about him until very recent 
times. The dutiful and uncritical eulogies Froissart, 
Walsingham, the gifted and literary herald Sir John Chandos 
were accepted and perpetuated. wrote Barnes 
1688, for Heaven and Full Honour.” Succeeding 
biographies merely repeated his praise. 

this popular and still current Elizabethan conception the 
name the Black Prince associated with blatant nationalism, 
foreign conquest, spectacular victories, extravagant chivalry, 
with black armour and ostrich plumes, and would wrong 
deny some measure truth this conception. always the 
idealised picture has background historic fact, but there are 
other aspects about which the Elizabethan age neither knew nor 
closer and fuller understanding Edward Wood- 
stock not without value. His position with regard the 
Hundred Years War and the development warfare, his im- 


portance the first and last Prince Aquitaine, his influence 
No. 
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English politics, the effects his administration Wales and 
Chester and Cornwall are subjects which may serve amplify 
our knowledge the fourteenth century, and which may serve, 
too, more properly set his historical perspective the hero 
the fourteenth and the seventeenth centuries. 

Royal portraiture was becoming fashionable 1330 when 
Edward was born, but picture detailed description his 
appearance has survived. However, the medieval chronicler 
was quick notice any physical deformity, may assume had 
the customary good looks and fine presence the Plantagenets. 
The effigy Canterbury Cathedral, ymage—en memorial 
probably good likeness. His only contemporary 
biographer, Chandos Herald, contents himself with saying the 
prince was fair look Richard II, too, whom 
have the first royal painting, was, according Archbishop 
Sudbury, the very image his father. 

Edward’s education boy rather more known. 
1337 Sir Walter Mauny, the countryman Queen Philippa, had 
been appointed his tutor for all knightly exercises, and these the 
prince proved himself apt pupil. the academic side was 
the charge Walter Burley, Fellow Merton and able 
schoolman. The relations between the prince and the philosopher- 
priest can have been little more than formal, but Edward 
least learned write and read. There are references his 
Registers his books, occasional letter written the 
prince’s own and whilst Aquitaine frequently 
authenticated grants personally with his mottoes, houmout, 
ich Political and social education came Edward earlier 
than most boys. the age seven received two cardinals 
coming embassy his father. 1338, 1340 and 1342 
was constituted keeper the realm Edward III’s absence, 
and such must often have listened the Council with Arch- 
bishop Stratford its head discussing and deciding the affairs 
the kingdom. Nor was religion neglected, and these early years 
marked the beginning that lifelong devotion the Trinity, 
which Edward stated his foundation charter for his two 
chantries Canterbury, peculiari devocione semper colimus.” 
But the same time enjoyed the normal pastimes boyhood, 
and refreshing find allusions his leisure hours Byfleet 
playing ball watching falcons flying company with his later 
companions-in-arms, John Chandos, Simon Burley, Bartholomew 
Burgherssh, 


The tastes and habits the man developed naturally from 
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such upbringing. The court Windsor shone brightly the 
age medieval chivalry and Edward time proved one its 
chief adornments. was one the founders the Order 
the Garter, and played distinguished part the frequent 
tournaments Smithfield Windsor, and possible that 
these occasions may have worn the legendary black armour. 
was practical, too, and himself devised bit and visor. 
should expect, was fond horses, but his chief interest 
appears have been fine clothes and particularly jewels. 
There something reminiscent Henry III the directions 
would give his goldsmith concerning the setting gem, and 
grew older and more experienced his dealings with Italian 
merchants, his love great diamonds and eastern 
became almost that connoisseur. The so-called Black 
Prince’s Ruby the present Imperial Crown may may not 
have been given him Peter Castille certain, however, 
that would have been prized addition his collection. The 
same evidence discriminating artistic taste shown his 
seals, adorned with their ostrich feathers, and particularly the 
handsome coins which issued Prince Aquitaine. For 
the rest, was fond good living and hard drinking, and could 
splendid host 1357 when feasted his captive, King 
John France, the Bishop Ely’s Inn, near Holborn. His 
leisure time was spent conventionally. inveterate gambler 
from youth, would lose much 106 shillings one day with 
his father and win shillings the next the queen’s chamber. 
play, indeed almost everything, showed complete 
unconcern for money; would borrow from whoever happened 
near, promising repay word mouth. There were 
minstrels his household, but nothing show that Edward 
personally liked music, and there little evidence any 
intellectual interests. Neither there any suggestion the 
medieval interest the bizarre, except for obscure reference 
some children” his household; the Prince’s tastes 
were certainly expensive, but they were not extraordinary. 
Edward’s marriage merely increased his extravagance. Joan 
Kent was over and had been married twice before she became 
Princess Wales 1361. She was undoubtedly beautiful and 
clever and apparently schemed brazenly win the Prince who was 
her cousin, They were married haste (10 October 1361), 
and the chroniclers England passed over the event equally 
The king did not attend the wedding Windsor, and 
rumour had that was bitterly incensed the match, though 
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did intercede with Urban remove the threatened excom- 
munication which the couple had incurred for marrying within 
prohibited degrees. Nevertheless, the Prince seems have 
remained genuinely fond his wife, and her influence over both 
him and the future Richard has not received the attention 
deserves. once made her settlement 2000 marks year, 
though Joan was means poorly dowered, being Countess 
Kent Unlike his brothers, Edward did not make 
political marriage—hence probably the king’s vexation. Yet 
contemporary opinion stressed the connexion between this 
love-match and the setting the Principality Aquitaine, 
that would unwise altogether ignore the story. The king 
had little cause like his ambitious daughter-in-law, though 
may discount the suggestion that the Prince was sent 
Aquitaine disgrace, along with wilder tales. is, however, 
quite possible that Edward feared lest England his son, able, 
strong, tremendously popular, yet with political responsibility, 
should seek play Edward his Henry III. For 1361 
the Prince’s fame rivalled did not eclipse that his father, 
and the basis that fame was his brilliance soldier. 

July 1346 letter was despatched from Tichfield the 
prelates, magnates and all the Prince’s lieges the county Flint. 
was appeal for “such contribution shall bind him 
especially them the future,” and raised much £700. 
This was one the earliest many such demands for money which 
the Prince made the inhabitants his lands, but did make 
some return, for was the most successful military captain 
his age that appealed contemporaries, and the first great 
English general that captured the imagination succeeding 
Sub quo militare erat regnare Knighton Leicester 
wrote. The three great battles which Edward was concerned, 
Crécy (26 Aug. 1346), Poitiers (19 Sept. 1356), and Najara April 
1367), the last two won under his own command, have established 
for all time his reputation soldier. Time and again during the 
last five centuries the battles have been described and discussed. 
well known that the English victories were due the 
superiority the combination archers and dismounted men-at- 
arms over the furious, disorderly charge armoured knights. 
And these successes brought the notice the world the tactics 
which were developed the Welsh and Scottish wars Edward 
But should noticed that both Crécy and Poitiers were essenti- 
ally defensive actions, that each occasion the French mis- 
managed the attack, and that Poitiers least the French 
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commander, King John, displayed the most heroic valour 
soldier and the most complete incapacity general. 

Edward acquitted himself well all three battles, particularly 
Crécy, where was some danger being captured, and after 
Poitiers his Registers testify the liberal rewards received 
knights, squires and yeomen who had been appointed attend 
the Prince’s banner. Spain, displayed rare moderation 
after the battle, dissuading his ally Peter Castille from orgy 
revenge, and warning him alter radically his methods 
government. 

mercenary captain, and knight Edward was equally 
famous. December 1349 with Edward III was engaged 
some knightly escapades Calais, made much Froissart 
and Chandos Herald, but the great plundering raid across the 
south France from Bordeaux Narbonne was much more 
serious affair. This expedition November 1355) 
may compared with the worst excesses the great companies. 
completely nullified the work John Armagnac, since 1352 
the French king’s lieutenant regained the whole 
Gascony for the English, and inspired the inhabitants with 
terror and hatred the Prince which later was turn his own 
despite. The raid unusually well authenticated, and the 
devastated countryside might well have considered Edward the 
The Herald biographer sums the French 
attitude rather quaintly 


Dount firent pas grant Revel 
Gascoigne lui 


For man-power during the campaign Edward 
drew extensively from Wales and his Chester palatinate. 
March 1347 well over 2000 had been called up. The archers were 
paid 6d. day, but those who were recalcitant were arrested 
and kept prison without bail mainprise until further 
order. short coat and hat were provided green and white 
cloth, the green the right. Similar demands for men, for 
corn, for dried fish, for bowstrings and arrows, were made the 
summer 1355, and for this expedition the indenture between the 
prince and his father has survived. The king appointed his son 
lieutenant Gascony with very wide powers and paid advance 
the wages the Prince’s retinue 433 men-at-arms and 700 
archers for six months, Many loyal Gascons joined this force 
which was successful Poitiers; and similarly the cam- 
paign 1367, Gascons, both serving the Prince and the 
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retinues local magnates were reinforced body English- 
men sent out under John Gaunt. Some idea the cost 
incurred may judged from the statement that before the 
expedition sailed September 1355 £7,242 had been paid 
out the Prince’s receiver-general, Peter Lacy. The annual 
income from all Edward’s lands England and Wales was only 
about £8,600. 

For contemporaries Crécy and Poitiers had profoundly im- 
portant results. The Crécy campaign ended with the cession 
Calais the English which remained source economic and 
political power for two centuries. Through the death John 
Bohemia the field led, too, indirectly, the establishment 
Charles IV’s centralising government and the development 
Czech nationality, whilst the military sphere both battles 
marked important stage the history warfare. For 
France, Poitiers resulted the attempt the States-General 
Paris under Etienne Marcel control the power the Crown, 
the failure that attempt, the terrible peasant rising the 
Jacquerie, and the eventual strengthening the monarchy 
under Charles For England the campaign had apparently 
more favourable results. was spectacular triumph for the 
Prince Wales bring captive king Plymouth and escort 
him London, and John’s ransom 3,000,000 gold crowns made 
fine talk. More important, the treaties Brétigny and Calais, 
which followed the fruitless military parade English army 
Paris and Rheims the winter and spring 1359-60, promised 
resolve finally the troublesome question Aquitaine. 

Ever since 1152, when Eleanor Aquitaine had married the 
future Henry England, the position the English king the 
south-west France had disturbed the peace Europe. 
Dukes Aquitaine, John and Henry had lost much their 
French overlord Paris. Edward treaties 1279 and 1303 
had proved useless, but now 1360 the French king ceded 
Edward the whole Aquitaine full sovereignty, subject 
certain formal ratifications which actually were never carried out 
either side. But 1360 looked though the English 
rule might once and for all established. Aquitaine was only 
part the south France and Languedoc was restless, inde- 
pendent, dangerous country, still means thoroughly French. 
There were great possibilities. Prince Edward knew the country 
was his success Poitiers which had made the new régime 
feasible. For many reasons was the obvious governor for the 
And July 1363 Edward set sail with his wife and 
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great company for Aquitaine, where for eight years was 
enjoy the fullest authority ever knew. 

The creation the Principality Aquitaine July 1362 
may regarded the first English essay dependent govern- 
ment. powers Prince Aquitaine were wide. 
was granted cities, towns, palaces, castles, lands and provinces, 
the right coin his own money, complete control over the 
administration. III, however, retained personally the 
supreme sovereignty, and therefore the right hearing appeals. 
The Prince was not completely his own master, although his 
powers were far greater than those the Seneschals Gascony 
who had previously ruled the province, those royal lieuten- 
ants, occasionally sent out from England times stress. 

His new inheritance was pleasant land. Stretching from the 
undulating agricultural plains Poitou the north comprised 
the flat sea coast Saintonge, the soft rolling county Angoumois, 
the vast pine forest the Landes, the delightful hills and valleys 
Limousin and Quercy; the rich lands Périgord and 
the Agenais, and the mountains Bigorre. the east lay 
Rouergue with its capital Rodez. was rich, civilised and 
well-populated territory, and included several fair-sized towns be- 
sides Bordeaux and Bayonne—Dax, Bazas, Poitiers, Rochelle, 
Angouléme, Limoges, Cahors and Auch. All nine dioceses 
the ecclesiastical Province Bordeaux lay within the Principality 
and eight the ten belonging Auch, and addition certain 
bishoprics the Provinces Bourges and Toulouse. 

From the outset Edward was faced with the hostility most 
the people, townsmen, feudatories, prelates. The Principality 
was divided into thirteen which with scarcely 
two three exceptions had belonged France before the treaty 
Brétigny. Sir John Chandos, sent out 1361 the head 
embassy had the greatest difficulty securing their submission, 
but his conduct, Cahors Rochelle, was always tactful 
and courteous firm. must laid the Prince’s charge that 
did nothing allay this anti-English feeling, that failed 
this great part Languedoc. began sensibly 
enough after his arrival Rochelle the late July 1363 
making progress through the principality receive the homage 
the feudatories—altogether 1047 But the greatest 
among them, John Armagnac, Gaston Foix, Amanieu, 
Sire Albret, the Count Périgord and his brother, were hostile 
heart, events were One and all feudal magnates 
were independent, quarrelsome, 
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greedy, and complete independence was impossible they pre- 
ferred distant suzerain Paris resident overlord 
deaux. And the influence the episcopate, influence almost 
completely ignored historians, was strongly 
With the exception the Archbishop Bordeaux and the 
bishops Saintes, Bazas, Aire, Dax and Bayonne, the prelates 
were French sympathy. Pope Urban Avignon was 
particular friend the Prince Aquitaine. constantly 
wrote Edward protesting against his treatment the clergy, 
and one occasion (1365) openly supported the truculent bishop 
Rodez, one Faydit d’Aigrefeuille, who refused take the oath 
which the Prince had demanded all the prelates. 

Comparatively little known present the Prince’s 
relations with the towns, but here again the difference status 
and loyalty between the old towns English Guyenne and the 
new acquisitions should marked. Bordeaux and its filleules,” 
Saint Emilion, Libourne and the like, the towns the Bazadais, 
the Landes, Bayonne and Dax were anxious maintain the 
English connexion, which preserved and extended their municipal 
privileges, furthered their trade, and guarded and administered, 
but did not occupy, their possessions. Elsewhere the attitude 
the towns was different. The Capetian monarchy might less 
favourable the communes than Prince Edward, but twenty- 
five years warfare and pillage had made Agen and Cahors 
bitterly resentful the English. And even small places such 
St. Antonin and Millau Rouergue showed themselves ready 
join the party Charles and the Count Armagnac 
1368-9. 

From the beginning Edward had made attempt under- 
stand these local jealousies and hatreds. The 
his court Bordeaux and Angouléme which enraptured 
Froissart and the author the Chronique Bertrand 
was all too costly and out-of-keeping with the country’s 
needs, The great retinue English and foreign knights, the 
frequent tournaments, the ridiculous munificence were galling 
the nobles and expensive for the towns and peasantry. Each 
year, 1364 Périgueux, 1365 Bordeaux and Périgueux 
again, 1366 Angouléme, summoned the three Estates 
the Principality, and each occasion was granted hearth-tax, 
the fouage,” collected places only with difficulty and strongly 
resented the nobles, who claimed collect from their lands 
themselves, only find—as did the Count Périgord 1366— 
that they were hand over the subsidies the Prince’s seneschals. 
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own bearing was that foreign conqueror. the 
Parliament Angouléme 1366 gave evasive, unsatisfactory 
replies complaints about his officials—even the remon- 
strances Urban and are believe the Anonimalle 
Bordeaux would keep suitors waiting unconscionable time 
and then only suffer them approach him kneeling. 

With the creation the Principality Gascon administration 
became more dignified but did not change character. The 
Seneschal and the Constable Bordeaux remained, did the 
Council, and the Court Gascony. This body 1365 was allowed 
Edward III hear cases appeal, and 1370 raised 
“Curia Superioritatis Aquitanie counter the claims the 
Parlement Paris. But after 1363 certain new officials are 
found, Chancellor, Treasurer, Constable, and Marshal 
Aquitaine, and though many questions Gascon administration 
are still solved, does seem clear that Edward’s government 
France was meant close imitation the king’s govern- 
ment England. Even foreign policy was allowed some 
independence, though sought and obtained his father’s approval 
and support for the Spanish enterprise. 

was this expedition which led the ruin Edward’s career. 
undertook restore Peter Castille his throne against the 
advice his counsellors, Chandos and Felton, but when 
Peter was restored refused pay the Prince the promised 
wages and rewards. was weary, ill, impoverished man who 
returned Bordeaux August 1367, and though his star was 
still unclouded its light was deathly brilliance. With him 
returned great companies unpaid, lawless, landless men, and 
against these—a question which insufficient attention has been 
paid—the Prince’s government was powerless. Nothing else could 
explain the deliberate and calculated change front man like 
Amanieu d’Albret, Gascon seigneur whose family for century 
had been strong support the English power. True, 
and his relative John Armagnac had more formal grounds for 
their appeal against Edward. owed both them large sums, 
and sought pay them and reimburse himself demanding 
another ten sous every year for the next five 
years, from the three estates convened Augouléme January 
1368. This famous tax did not raise general opposition the 
Prince, but afforded the disaffected nobles and prelates chance 

the court France the juristic spirit was historically strong, 
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and Charles royal John Gaunt called 
him, knew well how deal with such situation. The clauses 
the treaty Calais had been observed neither France nor 
England Charles was therefore the rightful suzerain Gascony, 
and this recognised openly when November 1368 sent 
letters his trés amé neveu prince Gales, duc Guienne 
ordering him appear before the Parlement Paris May 
1369 answer the claims the appellants. replied 
haughtily that would appear indeed, but with 60,000 men 
his back: boast which events belied. The opportunity for 
revolt had come and March 1369 over 900 towns, castles and 
strong places had declared against their alien governor. 

Indeed, after 1368 nothing went well. Limoges was sacked 
1370, but the massacre only discredited the Prince, and the French 
had found captain daring and successful himself Bertrand 
Guesclin. Province after province was lost the English, 
and 1378 Bordeaux itself was threatened. The government 
Edward had interfered actively but too late. The Prince 
was ordered abandon the fouage. John Gaunt was sent 
out though supersede him, but all purpose. Success 
the field had deserted the English. exhausted, grieving 
for the death his eldest son the Prince sailed for England 
1371. the 5th October the next year surrendered the 
Principality into his father’s hands, alleging that the revenues 
the country were insufficient defray his expenses. The essay 
dependent government had failed. 

England, where possessed large estates almost every 
county, and spite the frequent orders his Registers made 
command the Prince himself, Edward never showed any 
great personal interest his lands, except source revenue. 
His interests were those the court life, and most his time 
England was spent his various manors the home counties, 
Christmas, almost invariably, being kept Berkhampstead. 
But his lands certainly increased productivity under the 
vigilant care his ministers—particularly Chester, spite the 
fact that the fourteenth century saw the beginning Chester’s 
decline port. Edward paid two visits Chester—in August 
1353, when made certain proclamations personally about the 
keeping the peace, for there had been much unrest the 
neighbourhood, and again 1358, when made long stay 
Peterborough Abbey the way. The Welsh principality was 
never visited, although the Prince intended there 1351, 
and later 1358, saw his Cornish duchy for the first time 
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August 1354, after passing through Gloucester and Exeter, and 
being entertained John Grandisson’s manor Chudleigh. 
crossing the Tamar into Cornwall John Keligryu carried 
grey cape before the prince, custom which was revived 1908. 
During the long delay the winter 1362-3 Edward and his 
wife paid another short visit Cornwall and spent Christmas 
Restormel Castle. Near London, when not Berkhampstead, 
Edward stayed often his manors Kennington and Vauxhall, 
and probably transacted business his great wardrobe between 
Ironmonger Lane and the Old Jewry his exchequer West- 
minster. But had town house comparable with John 
Gaunt’s later palace the Savoy. 

was loathed and execrated his own tenants and peasantry 
The Registers abound with instances small kindnesses his 
poor tenants. They were allowed respite from dues, they were 
given timber towards the repair their houses, old servants his 
received pensions, William Lenche, who had lost eye 
Poitiers, was rewarded with the ferry Saltash with all manner 
customs and profits pertaining thereto,” and July 1362 
Edward actually ordered that bucks and does from his chace 
Castle Rising should taken and distributed among those who 
had suffered hardships and damages because his game there. 

His ministers, too, were well rewarded, though occasion 
much was demanded them, 1361 when only the 28th 
December the receiver-general was ordered send somehow 
other cloth for new livery the knights, esquires and yeomen 
the household Berkhampstead the eve the feast the 
New Year. And his will, the Prince particularly charged the 
future Richard faithfully observe all his bequests. The 
will itself interesting document. Much made the 
Prince’s two religious foundations—at Canterbury and Ash- 
ridge,” but chiefly catalogue his possessions, his jewels and 
robes, and the inscription which commanded put his 
tomb rather 

Throughout his life Edward Woodstock’s power and 
influence and responsibilities had come him heir-apparent. 
1333 had been created Earl Chester, 1337 Duke Corn- 
wall—the first appearance that rank England—and 1343 


Prince Wales. has been stated above, the time his 
French translation fram the Disciplina Petrus Alfonsus 
1106), and had been used John Warenne, 7th earl Surrey, who died 
1304, for his tomb Lewes 
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death his lands produced roughly £8,600 per annum—his Welsh 
principality some £4,700; the palatinate £1,300, Cornwall about 
£2,350 and the scattered English possessions £300 odd. 
plex administrative system involving enormous staff ordered 
these lands. Not remarkable itself, the outstanding feature 
his government seems have been its centralisation West- 
minster. Like other thirteenth and fourteenth century magnates 
Prince Edward had his council, his auditors, his exchequer, his 
receiver-general, his treasurer the household, his keeper the 
wardrobe, his receiver the chamber. There were the local 
justices and chamberlains for Chester, North and South Wales, 
and the steward and sheriff Cornwall. There was also 
important personage governor the prince’s business,” 
Sir John Wingfield, who authorised much the business recorded 
the Registers his own responsibility. But Wingfield died 
1361, and after the Prince’s departure for Aquitaine the council 
was all-powerful, and noticeably harsher note appears the 
Registers. The English lands were still constantly required 
forward men, money and victuals their master abroad, and 
Mrs. Sharp considers that “it was through the medium his 
expanded household that the Black Prince’s political and military 
career was made 

Unfortunately the known Registers the Prince end 
January 1366, that difficult discover his policy during 
the five years life which remained him England after 1371. 
These years were full political discontent England, culminat- 
ing governmental circles the Good Parliament 1376. 
The part played Edward obscure the light our present 
knowledge. The committee eight magnates who were 
perfect harmony with the Commons 1373 included four men 
who had been closely associated with the Prince the past— 
the Earls March and Salisbury, Wykeham and Harewell, and 
1376 the author the Chronicon says openly that 
was the Prince above all who the Commons. But 
Edward had never supported anything from disinterested 
motives, and the clue his attitude and policy during these 
years was undoubtedly his desire see his son, Richard, securely 
recognised heir the throne. And dalliance with the com- 
mons seemed likely ensure this. ‘Thus explained the ground- 
less myth about his antipathy John Gaunt who was, fact, 
one his executors, and who according Chandos Herald swore 
the book maintain his nephew’s right. 
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Since his return England Edward had lived retirement 
Berkhampstead save for occasional summons Parliament. 
The Chiltern air had done something restore his health, but the 
excitement the early months 1376 brought violent attacks 
dysentery. Early July was carried the palace 
Westminster. There Saturday the 7th June caused his 
will drawn up, and the long detailed document reveals 
mind and memory still alert and retentive. The next day, 
having done all things possible ensure the little Richard’s 
suecession, died. The body remained Westminster until 
October and was then taken Canterbury for And, 
French chronicler adds the end his account the Prince’s 
passing, morte cestuy prince furent merveilleusement 
courrouciez dolenz les 

volons entour ditte tombe soient dusze escuchons 
syx noz armez entiers six des plumez d’ostruce 
sur chacun soit escript Edward would all 
probability have been well-enough pleased had known how 
famous his badge war and his badge peace with their mottoes 
and “ich dene” were become. The ostrich 
feathers for which paid lavishly, which surmounted his helm 
the jousts adorned his silver vessels table, have become 
integral part English historical sentiment, and with them the 
character the man who did much make Englishmen 
conscious their Englishry. Not that Edward deliberately set 
out foster this spirit nationality. His outlook life, like 
his religion, was that his social class. His courtesy and his 
were part the code international behaviour, 
and such were duly admired the chroniclers England, 
France, Spain and the Low Countries nothing, strangely enough, 
was particularly English about him. died, too, did all the 
five sons Edward III, disappointed man. Primogenitus 
Regis Anglie,” never wore the crown England, and his 
death-bed was uncertain whether would come his 
temperament, fortunately, perhaps, resembled Edward III. 
The two shared love all the trappings warfare, devotion 
the chase and tilt-yard, and each could attract the flower knight- 
hood his court and person. But the son had not had his 
father’s dangerous had little his general affability, 


little his political aplomb. The Prince’s nature was narrower 
For the view that the body may originally have been interred the chapel 
the Undercroft, directed the will, ef. Stanley, Memorials 
Nichols: Royal Wills, 67. 
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was courteous and rafely cruel, loyal and generous. But 
essentially was the old order, proud, autocratic, careless 
money. Frugality was word unknown the Prince’s establish- 
ment before his marriage; afterwards his extravagance became 
almost legendary. All was nobleness, joy and largesse,” says 
the Herald Biographer, but behind the magnificent fagade was 
tail unpaid servants and tradesfolk, empty treasury and 
hard-worked council constantly devising fresh schemes for raising 
money for the prince’s great need. Even the well-mannered 
Froissart admits that 1368 after the Spanish expedition 
Edward’s penury was such merveille fuist dire.” 

Power would seem have brought out the worst side his 
nature. Aquitaine had one the greatest opportunities 
that fell any prince the Middle Ages, but his eight years there 
reveal character but poorly endowed with the gift government. 
This was Edward’s failing. His abilities were not those which the 
fourteenth century required. The flower all the chivalry 
compares ill ruler with his abler contemporaries 
France patronage the arts, sympathy with 
the reforms grievances his age, great legislative measures 
are associated with his name. had none the economic 
good-sense Charles none the political subtlety 
Charles his greatest opponent, who with conscious un- 
conscious irony caused fine funeral service held his 
honour Paris. Even indirectly did not encourage that trade 
which had become important English life. 

There one great extenuation for his failure Aquitaine— 
the breakdown his health. Unlike John Gaunt, Edward 
never had the reputation libertine, and prior 1367 there 
mention any illness. But during the Spanish campaign— 
noblest enterprise which any Christian ever undertook 
Chandos Herald misguidedly called it—he contracted the disease 
which made him invalid for the next eight years, and ultimately 
brought about his death. This malady had incalculable effects 
the English position France, Edward became bed-ridden 
mockery his former self, foiled every turn after life 
action, But the illness came too late excuse for his mis- 
government. Aquitaine had roused oppositions where 
formerly there had been good feeling towards England, and 
Wales the success Owen Glyn Dwr’s national appeal the end 


the century would suggest that his rule there was neither 

possibly due influence that 1358 all work 
Gascony was tested for purity Bordeaux, and true, stamped with 
leopard’s head. Brissaud, Les Anglais Guyenne, 
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popular nor conciliatory nor sound. Yet his own age 
avoit renom sur tous,” and his posthumous influence was great. 
His early military brilliance coupled with his tragic death would 
alone have served make him popular figure. Stubbs has 
said the fourteenth century that possessed splendid 
formal hollowness. had little the sparkle, little the 
verstaility the thirteenth. Rome once again had fallen, and 
the new nations were not come their full strength. the 
interim the influence the Black Prince did much discredit 
the old, and formulate the new society. 
SHAW. 


printed sources the most valuable are the 
Black Prince’s Registers. (H.M. Stationery Office, 1930-3.) The first the four 
volumes covers the years the remaining three 1351-1366. Vol. 
deals with Cornwall, Vol. with Chester (including fragment concerning 
North Wales), with England. The Life the Black Prince the Herald 
Sir John Chandos, written probably 1397, metrical biography, not all 
dealing largely with the knightly exploits Edward. is, however, 
indispensable for the years and has been edited three times; 1842 

The Chroniques Froissart and the Chronique des quatre premiers 
Valois, both edited Siméon Luce (Soc. France) can both used with 
profit, can the Anonimalle Chronicle St. Mary’s Abbey, York (ed. 
Galbraith). Among the other chronicles Robert Avesbury (R.S.), Baker 
Swynebroke Thompson), the Chronicon and 
Historia Anglicana (both are the most useful. 

Among eight nine biographies the Black Prince, Collin’s (1740) 
still readable, and Dunn-Pattisson has made useful study (1910). 
excellent and very thorough account the Central Administrative and 
the Diplomatic the Central Secretarial Departments the Black has 
been given Mrs. Margaret Sharp Vol. Tout’s Chapters Administrative 
History. Mrs. Sharp has also made study the Administrative Chancery 
the Black Prince before Presented Tout. John Gaunt 
Sir Armitage-Smith useful complementary biography, and 
Memorials the Garter has great deal information relative the 

For local history Hewitt, Medieval Cheshire, Rees, South Wales and 
the March 1284-1415, and Bracken’s History Plymouth are use, well 
the various histories towns and counties. 

The bibliography Aquitaine calls for separate treatment. great many 
societies have publications periodicals; among the most important these 
are the Archives historiques départment Gironde and the 
The work Moisant, Prince Noir Aquitaine (1894), should used with 
reserve, and conjunction with brilliant treatment the Prin- 
Vol. his Histoire Charles Two good articles the leading 
Gascon seigneurs have been published. Abbé Breuils Jean 
Revue des Questions Historiques (1896), and Gabriel Arnaud Amarien 
are scores local histories among which mention should made the good, 
short and easily obtainable series Les villes usually written the 
loeal English there very little outside Miss Lodge’s chapters 
her Gascony under English Rule, the military importance the Black Prince 
should made Sir Charles Oman, Art War the Middle Ages, 
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disturbed international relations our time have inevitably 
attracted popular attention works foreign policy but they 
ought also attract the study constitutions for con- 
temporary European disturbances are large extent due toa 
clash between radically opposed ideas and systems government, 
between those which democratic country terms constitutional 
and those which terms unconstitutional. The reason why works 
constitutional history never have large circulation, why they 
are generally regarded dry and difficult, that the term con- 
stitutional history interpreted far too narrowly, rule, the 
reader and, too often, the author. Too many text-books 
the subject contain little else than description institutions 
and analysis statutes, little attempt being made 
relate them the national needs and characteristics which 
moulded them the ideas which inspired them, although the 
adoption constitution never haphazard accidental thing—a 
constitution always being the reflex system social organisation 
and theory politics, attitude life. While the first 
the works considered this article—the most recent instalment 
Sir William Holdsworth’s magnum opus—is history law, 
written mainly for lawyers, affords object-lesson how con- 
stitutional history ought written, because the width 
outlook, and the way which the law (including the con- 
stitutional law) the epoch with which concerned explained 
reference the events and the doctrines which engendered it. 

The other two books noticed this article are very welcome 
because, although monographs written experts specific 
aspects the English constitution have been numerous enough 
recent years, there has been surprising dearth attempts 
synthesize the such detailed researches and present 
broad picture intelligible alike the ordinary student and the 
general reader, who cannot expected assemble the detailed 
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pieces valuable mosaic presented the specialist, such 
way form coherent whole. 

The three new volumes Sir William Holdsworth’s monu- 
mental work, published simultaneously, all relate the eighteenth 
eentury. his preface expresses the hope that may 
able compress the remainder his History into single 
additional volume. ‘The present instalment gives evidence, all 
its predecessors have done, quite remarkable erudition and 
range reading. While intended primarily for the lawyer, 
the utmost utility the historian, for the portion devoted 
the Public Law there nothing that the historian can neglect 
know, and the remainder nothing that would not the 
better, historian, for knowing. The connexion between 
English History and English Law intimate that the student 
the former, whatever his special interests may be, ought 
always have some acquaintance with the country’s legal 
development. 

conceivable that the professional lawyer who reads these 
may feel that the whole the first and the first 
two hundred pages the second given rather larger dose 
history than requires but the historian may well grateful for 
these 950 pages, which provide, effect, constitutional history 
the eighteenth century, the first attempted since Erskine May’s 
work, which now inevitably large extent out date, 
much research having been done the period since appeared. 
Sir William Holdsworth says, has found necessary 
devote three bulky volumes single century because this the 
first complete legal history the period which hasever been written, 
and the second place, because, order render intelligible, 
has found necessary deal rather more fully with the 
political background than was required the previous portions 
his work. Thus, surveys the history the beginnings the 
system Cabinet government the history and the effects the 
Aets Union with Scotland and Ireland; the beginnings 
colonial constitutional law and legislation touching our possessions 
India, all relation with their political This 
rather expansive method involves certain amount repetition, 
but makes for thoroughness and clarity. 

reviewing the political, economic, and colonial history 
his period Sir William Holdsworth does not, course, attempt 
utilise primary authorities, does the purely legal 
chapters his book. content rely upon the standard 
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Namier, Mr. Lipson, Lord and Lady etc. Nevertheless, 
this portion his work very useful the historical student, 
partly because forms convenient summary the most recent 
views great variety important topics; partly because this 
survey everywhere related those questions law which are 
the author’s primary concern. 

After brief outline the political history the period 
section about 100 pages reviews the system local govern- 
ment. Sir William quotes Maitland’s history the 
eighteenth century which does not place the justice the peace 
the very foreground the picture, will known for what is— 
The pages devoted the Executive (while due 
attention given the Privy Council and the Cabinet), 
particularly valuable for the detailed analysis the Royal 
Prerogative. one who has read the works Professor Namier 
and one who reads volume this work likely fall into 
the old error approaching the question the powers the 
Crown the eighteenth century though were matter 
simply the personal qualities individual monarchs, the 
first two Georges, who were nonentities, and George III, who 
made the wicked attempt regain something which the monarchy 
had been deliberately deprived. The remainder volume 
deals with Parliament, with each its two Chambers, and its 
relations with the Executive, and with the liberties the subject. 

Volume opens with examination the constitutional 
ties between England and Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, and 
India respectively. This part the book concludes with 
interesting discussion the merits and defects the eighteenth 
century constitution. The rest volume and the whole 
volume x11 deal with topics more technical but the 
historian will find plenty direct interest and usefulness him— 
for the pages relating private acts, which there was 
plentiful output the century, the editions and revisions 
the statute book, legislative procedure Parliament. 
examination commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
development leads particularly interesting discussion 
the Combination Laws, and the significance the teaching 
Adam Smith and the principles Laisser Faire the develop- 
ment the law, Other subjects dealt with volume are 
the criminal law, the marriage law, the penal code, and legislation 
against gambling and lotteries. 

Volume more specialised legal interest than its two 
predecessors, being devoted such themes the organisation 
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the legal profession, the Inns Court and Chancery Inns; the 
education lawyers (or rather the absence it); the law reports 
the the literature Equity and the Common Law 
the careers and principal judicial decisions the Lord Chancellors 
and Lord Chief Justices—especially, course, the two great 
figures which dominate all the rest, remarkable number 
them are—Hardwicke and Mansfield. Despite its more technical 
character, the whole this volume should found all students 
the eighteenth century interesting informative, 
for the clearness, vigour, and animation the author’s style are 
such that never for moment dull tedious. Perhaps 
most interest the historian are the sections dealing with works 
the history English law produced the period (they include, 
course, Madox the Exchequer and Rymer’s Foedera), and 
the estimate the value and significance Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. 

The most elementary and not the least important reviewer’s 
duties (though one sometimes neglected) describe the 
the work under review, and this particularly neces- 
sary the case work such the present, the title which 
those who are unacquainted with the breadth Sir William 
Holdsworth’s treatment his subject may give quite false 
impression. While never blind its defects, the author’s 
attitude the eighteenth century distinctly sympathetic. 
impressed, every student must be, the shortcomings 
its methods local government, its system parliamentary 
representation, its final code, great deal more impressed 
the admirable features the constitution and the fact that 
was regarded alike natives and foreigners this century with 
such satisfaction and veneration has elicited neither before 
nor And what sounder criterion can there the 
qualities constitution than the extent which pleases 
both those who administer and those who live 
under 

The blemishes which Sir William Holdsworth draws most 
attention are the lack system legislation and the weakness 
the Executive, the first defect being large measure but 
manifestation the second. the Webbs have pointed out, 
the period between 1689 and 1835 was that which England 
enjoyed the largest measure self-government, the sense that 
local authorities were most independent effective central 


description the finest and most excellent with all 
its imperfections any the world ever saw Cf, vol, 278 
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control. The criticism has often been made that the justices 
the peace were too powerful but the real trouble was that they 
were entrusted with great deal too many duties; that whole 
mass almost completely unco-ordinated legislation was given 
them administer best they could; and that, they could 
not possibly administer all, great deal latitude both 
interpretation and selection was the inevitable result. This meant 
that the effectiveness local government depended far less upon 
the nature the legislation than upon the character and 
gence the individual magistrate. another kind incoherence 
typical the period—the composite statute—an effective illustra- 
tion given Act 1744 which dealt comprehensively with 
the prevention theft and rapine the northern border 
the punishment evil-disposed persons armed and 
disguise; the prevention damage river banks and the 
malicious cutting hop-binds; the punishment those who 
maliciously caused fires coal-mines and those who unlawfully 
hunted deer wounded keepers; the right transport sugar 
from the colonies foreign parts British ships; the prevention 
the embezzlement naval stores and the retailing wines 
within the universities without licence. the author says, 
unless was necessary repeal statute amend statute, 
the new statute was simply added the existing statutes new 
and old; and was left the judges work into the existing 
fabric the common and statute law Each new statute was 
regarded individual whole, and not unit the general 
body enacted law.” 

The Executive remained weak throughout the century. Sir 
William Holdsworth quotes significant remark Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, made 1717, that suspicion the actions the 
Executive was suspicion interwoven our constitution 
suspicion upon which our laws, our Parliament, and every part 
our government This distrust the Executive 
was part legacy the contest between King and Parliament 
the preceding century; part was the reflex intense 
jealousy for the liberties the individual. Another source 
weakness the Government was the absence efficient police 
force. The Government endeavoured deal with the sporadic 
problem mob violence constantly adding the number and 
the severity the penal laws, which were passed deterrent 
erime and but, Beccaria pointed out, not the 
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rigour punishment but its certainty that restrains the male- 
factor, and, for want adequate police, the penal code proved 
often ineffective was Draconian. But even when means 
for the enforcement the law were available and the need for 
drastic action was very great and very obvious, the authorities 
were sometimes extremely reluctant use them. The classic 
instance such supineness the unwillingness Ministers have 
the military order suppress the Lord George 
Gordon riots, even when the capital was being destroyed and 
sacked drunken mob, which had long since forgotten for 
what cause was supposed rioting; and only the courage and 
common sense George III saved most dangerous situation, 
which should never have been allowed arise. Sir William 
Holdsworth points the disinclination take adequate 
measures such emergency was due extraordinary 
failure realise how extensive were the normal powers the 
prerogative available for the purpose, and lack recognition 
the elementary obligations the ordinary subject common 
law defend the peace (in way dependant upon, modified 
by, the Riot Act 1715, the facts concerning which are clearly 
demonstrated the cases which arose out the Bristol riots 

Such being the principal defects the English constitution 
the eighteenth century, what were its chief merits? Sir William 
Holdsworth’s answer that question that the autonomous 
the machinery government were, very large 
extent, staffed men many different classes, who served for 
the most part voluntarily and generally gratuitously.” Through 
the activities lords-lieutenant, magistrates, mayors, aldermen, 
parish officials, and those who served grand petty juries, the 
nation acquired political sense. was because this way 
“the opposing principles authority and liberty were more 
skilfully blended than they had ever been before have 
ever been since, that Englishmen were able work successfully 
machinery government, and found many colonies, 

the eighteenth century there was religious belief the 
balance powers, and large extent success 
maintaining nice equipoise between the authorities King, 
Lords, and between the functions Executive, Legis- 
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lative, and Judicature. Every one now-a-days appreciates that 
Montesquieu’s conception the separation powers the most 
distinctive feature the English constitution, cannot recon- 
ciled with the contemporary facts; and that the fusion powers 
certain respects was least significant their separation 
Equipoise indeed demanded both. 

How was the ideal equipoise attained and rendered effective 
not perhaps putting too broadly say that the chief means 
was the Influence which are accustomed now-a-days describe 
one the worst eighteenth-century abuses. Sir William 
influence what name please; may call the invidious 
appellations corruption and dependence; but some degree and 
some kind are inseparable from the very nature the con- 
stitution, and necessary the preservation our mixed govern- 
pointed out that Paley entirely concurred with this 
view; and that both and Adam Smith attributed the loss 
the American colonies the fact that the Crown did not possess 
such means controlling the colonial assemblies the influence 
which the mother-country formed valuable link between 
Executive and Legislative.2 Harmony between the two Houses 
Parliament was achieved similar means; those methods 
managing the constituencies which enabled members the 
Upper House have considerable say the composition 
the other. Moreover, members the two Chambers belonged 
essentially the same comparatively small governing class. 
there was large measure uniformity between the two Houses, 
still more was uniformity maintained within each them. For 
this state things some other abuses the time were part 
responsible. The restriction the personnel the House 
Commons the wealthier classes co-operated with the restric- 
tions imposed the statutes which set tests religious 
orthodoxy and loyalty, produce assembly very homo- 
geneous character, and, some cases, produce continuity 
the tenure seats certain families, which helped make the 
House Commons stable, practical, and 


This subject discussed vol, pp, 718-24. 

Ibid,, 633. Cf. Thomson, Especially during the reign 
William Parliament was often inconsistent and foolish, menace the 
executive, but its master. There was, indeed, danger that Parliament, con- 
taining did many energetic and ambitious men, would make the Govern- 
ment, the best weak, and the worst, impotent. The danger was averted 
the discovery that Parliament could managed,” 
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William waxes enthusiastic regarding the virtues the unre- 
formed House Commons, assembly which gave 
true representation the governing class town and country,” 
efficient body,” which the members really did decide policy 
and which debates were not superfluous; which contained 
all the most important interests, and the 
leaders the thought, the nation; which was intellectually 
the equal any which has succeeded it, and far superior 
any which completely democratic franchise can produce.” 
quotes with approval Bagehot’s remark that the unreformed 
system representative government that which lasted the 
longest; which was contemporary with the greatest events; 
which has developed the greatest orators, and which has trained 
the most remarkable 

enumerating what regards the strong points the 
eighteenth-century system local government, Sir William 
Holdsworth argues that safeguarded not liberty general, but 
rights and liberties, which varied grade and degree, since 
eighteenth-century statesman ever supposed that the attainment 
The great variety the units local government enabled the 
public opinion the country come some fairly definite 
the methods administration which were the 
most Observers were able compare the turbulence 
the open vestry Whitechapel, the incompetence the 
“seum the earth—carpenters, bricklayers, and shoemakers,” 
who were justices Middlesex, with the efficient and dignified 
the close corporation Liverpool and the nobility 
and gentry the vestry St. George’s, Hanover Square, the best 
governed parish England. Such comparison showed that 
“the government was most successfully run when was the 
hands the higher and most enlightened classes. The result 
was that there was general acquiescence the rule the landed 
gentry the country, and the rule the more substantial 
traders the Aristocracy,” said the younger Pitt, 
“was the true poise the constitution; was the essential link 
that held the branches together, and gave stability and strength 
the 


the record the unreformed House Commons without tribute the 
wisdom, courage, loyalty and success with which had the last discharged 
trust the people England, and regret that its end should have been 
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possible that some readers the extracts just given 
from Sir William Holdsworth’s analysis certain features the 
eighteenth century may feel that the critic sounds rather too much 
like the eighteenth century praising not invariably 
for its virtues: and certainly some the author’s obiter dicta 
reveal clear liking for some the unreformed methods 
the eighteenth century preference the more enlightened 
methods our own day—as, for example, when praises the 
eighteenth-century methods local government because, the 
absence paid staff bureaucrats, the local authorities were 
obliged shoulder responsibility for their neglects and defaults,” 
that initiative and readiness learn from 
experience were fostered when alludes the danger 
liberty when there ministry, wielding all the prerogative 
powers the King backed vast bureaucracy able get 
what powers wants from its majority the House Commons”; 
and when, referring the opinion Montesquieu, Blackstone, 
Burke, and Horace Walpole, that the separation powers 
ceased exist, liberty would great danger, asserts that 
“if this opinion tried the test our modern experience 
seems have something that prophetic character which the 
best proof that embodies some very permanent truths.” Finally 
asks, who live age when those who pay the 
greater part the taxes are less adequately represented than 
those who receive much its product; age when, the 
shape death duties, capital, which may represent the savings 
generations, taken squandered the needs some 
politician’s programme can say Burke and Montesquieu and 
Walpole were wholly Butif here and there the author 
reveals some obvious personal bias against certain characteristics 
the system government the twentieth century, this 
refreshing contrast the much commoner fault roundly 
condemning the methods former day wherever they not 
happen conform the standards one’s own, the latter 
were necessarily perfect and entirely suitable the conditions 
prevalent previous age. 

Moreover, would give totally false impression were 
suggested that there the pages this book any lack 
criticism the less admirable features eighteenth-century law 
and government, There very thorough dissection the 
shortcomings the Poor Law, and especially the vicious Acts 
Settlement; the wastefulness and inefficiency consequent 
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upon the system sinecures the tendency deal with prob- 
lems haphazard slipshod way; the unwillingness spend 
money such essential services the building and maintenance 
roads, bridges, and prisons; the absurdity the game laws 
and the brutality the penal code; the lack system shown 
inall sorts ways. Emphasis laid, for the defective 
training lawyers. Legal education the eighteenth century 
very melancholy topic. Neither the Inns Court nor 
the Universities was there any effective teaching law. The 
law student was obliged get his knowledge law means 
undirected reading and discussion, and attendance chambers, 
spite such shortcomings this was great era the history 
the law, and era great lawyers. 

But the characteristics which Sir William Holdsworth most 
severely criticises (and quite rightly) are inability adapt methods 
suitable for rural areas, life ran the accustomed 
the needs growing urban districts (notably the 
sphere local government) and the corresponding failure 
appreciate the point view, and the legitimate claims, the 
worker. Though has genuine admiration for Adam Smith, 
whose work and influence devotes great deal attention, 
the author has liking for those ideas Laisser Faire which 
Adam Smith’s name lent authority, and which, developed 
disciples much less acquainted with the facts the industrial and 
business world than their master and essentially theorists, became 
far more rigid creed. Capitalists, assured the complete 
support the Legislature, took advantage these ideas (in which 
doubt they quite genuinely believed) and the desuetude 
the old laws and rules regulating the relations between masters and 
men, more particularly the matter wages, free themselves 
from all irksome restrictions. They succeeded indeed getting 
the best both worlds—of the old mercantilist world which had 
given them monopoly the colonial market and the prevention 
foreign competition, and also the new world Laisser Faire, 
from which they obtained ever-increasing freedom manage their 
business they pleased. the latter domain they appealed 
thedoctrines Laisser Faire though they had the force adivine 
physical law, when they argued that any attempt regulate 
wages must futile was inexpedient. When the Legis- 
lature refused listen their petitions attempt revive 
the regulation conditions labour and remuneration which had 
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given them legal protection, the operatives sought help them- 
selves forming movement which Parliament promptly 
endeavoured repress laws against such combinations, the 
sacred cause freedom contract. Moreover, while theory 
combinations masters were much frowned upon combina- 
tions men (Lord Kenyon the end the century warned the 
former that they were liable indictment for conspiracy 
the journeymen), the other hand, none the statutes passed 
during the eighteenth century suppress combinations men 
penalised directly combination masters.” consequence 
the refusal the Legislature allow the workers any loop-hole 
for the protection their position was disastrous—it tended 
sap that law-abiding instinct, which had been marked charac- 
teristic the English people during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries,” and fomented class antagonism from which, for 
most its life, the latter century was markedly and happily 
free. 

The eighteenth-century constitution and eighteenth-century 
modes government were admirably suited mainly rural and 
mainly static society: they were not adequate for those new 
conditions life and labour which resulted from sudden spurt 
population and the rapid development industrial towns. 
not altogether true that there was manifest lack capacity for 
adaptation, for, although the loss the American colonies obscures 
the fact, much success was achieved, especially India, accommo- 
dating English institutions the needs British possessions 
overseas. But every one conscious that the latter part 
the century, from the onwards, there increasing 
challenge what Dicey described Blackstonian optimism 
decreasing dissatisfaction with our institutions, especially with our 
Parliamentary representation, stimulated the growth dis- 
sentient Radicalism which was utterly opposed the characteristic 
modes eighteenth-century thought. One the most serious 
obstacles progress and transmutation was the attitude men 
like Burke, who with his mystical veneration for the constitution, 
based upon profound realisation the evolutionary character 
ite growth, tended regard any drastic change dangerous 
The same attitude mind prevented Hardwicke 
from initiating reforms the procedure and practice Chancery, 
even when the need for them was perfectly manifest. 
dangerous,” declared the House Lords 1740, “to 
admit any alteration which not absolutely necessary, for one 

Vol, x1, 488, and 466-518 generally. 
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makes way for another. One change introduces 
another, till the original constitution entirely 

may perhaps said without paradox that precisely because 
the existence this conservative attitude towards the 
eighteenth-century constitution the part influential 
some its virtues and benefits have proved 
purely transient. Others, happily, are lasting import, 
and none perhaps more than the services rendered 
great Judiciary the liberties the subject—notably 
Lord Mansfield’s famous judgment Somersett’s case, 
and still more that Lord Camden Entick Carrington, 
which Sir William Holdsworth claims that its constitutional 
effect comparable the effect the Act which abolished the 
Star Chamber and the jurisdiction the Privy Council 
England, and the effect the Habeas Corpus Act 1679.” 
Dr. Thomson puts his book, this and the analogous case 
Leach Money the judges held that nothing but statute 
immemorial usage could confer upon the Secretaries State 
powers not possessed ordinary magistrates. For them this 
always was the period which Mr. his recent book 
has described the Classical Age the Constitution,” the 
period 1714-1782. term for itis age Conserv- 
atism,” because men did that time believe the 
possibility progress, they did believe the existence, not merely 
the possibility, perfect institutions. the majority 
Englishmen the Church, the constitution, and the legal system 
all appeared perfect, nearly so. Since what perfect can only 
altered for the worse, change could not desirable; the best 
already existed, and men’s duty was preserve 


The two text-books Mr. Keir and Dr. Thomson 
respectively, for reasons explained the outset this article, 
serve very useful purpose. Mr. companion volume 
The Constitutional History Medieval England, Mr. 
Jolliffe, and covers the whole period from 1485 down 1937. 
Dr. Thomson’s the first volume appear Constitutional 
History England, edited Professor Treharne, which 
will complete five: covers the period 
Dr. Thomson able devote his 470 pages more than 160 
years, and Mr. Keir his 549 has deal with era nearly three 
times long, their problems exposition have obviously been 
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quite different character, and there good deal more detail 
Dr. Thomson’s book, only expected. 

Mr. Keir’s principal object make clear the main lines 
constitutional development modern England, and does 
admirably. His book very easy and interesting read; 
never prolix involved. The author greatly assisted his 
task dealing with the many large and difficult problems 
four and half centuries very happy gift epigrammatic 
phrase, being able put world meaning into single 
pregnant apothegm. Mr. Keir devotes three his eight chapters 
the Tudor period, two the Stuart period, and one the 
Classical The remaining two chapters are entitled Adminis- 
trative and Parliamentary Reform, and Parlia- 
mentary Democracy, 

One glad find the author insisting his Preface that while 
the historian the English Constitution must describe the 
structure and working the main organs has 
also the duty interpreting their evolution with reference 
the political and social conditions and the currents thought and 
opinion which has been determined,” since British 
tions the product long and varied experience the 
art Thus concerned not only describe 
Star Chamber and the proceedings the Reformation Parliament, 
but also estimate the influence the New Learning and the 
Reformation upon the English character. The chivalric tradition 
education mingled with ideals borrowed from the highest thought 
antiquity. Courtesy and breeding shewn forth external 
behaviour, proficiency both bodily exercises and polite 
accomplishments, were blended with keen and delicate sense 
duty towards the Statetoform that happy combination qualities 
which the Elizabethan aristocracy and gentry their best strove 
attain.” 

story age-long continuity that Mr. Keir has 
tell; but during the Iron from 1641 1660 was sub- 
jected acute and continuous stresses.”” That was time 
ceaseless experiment with little positive achievement,” the 
end which nation profoundly monarchist, anti-democratic, 
anti-sectarian, and anti-military,” having preserved throughout 
the republican interlude the abiding sense that was 
governed only authority based law and not force,” 
returned the legitimate monarchy the guardian 
the eighteenth century the social revolutionary tendencies,” 
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which had characterised the preceding epoch, had vanished 
and, Mr. Keir very pertinently observes, the rudimentary nature 
the machinery for maintaining order and the efficacy with which, 
the whole, its work was done testify the inherent simplicity 
its and the contentment the people with their 
institutions. Mr. Keir aptly and succinctly describes the principal 
features the period contentment, with which Sir William 
Holdworth deals such detail the other hand, although 
shows little sympathy with the doctrines Laisser Faire which 
was large extent its inspiration, perhaps the best part 
his book that which describes the subsequentera reform. 
the final period, since 1867, Mr. Keir perceives number 
disquieting tendencies, especially the danger that the electoral 
system intelligent opinion may swamped uninstructed 
mass vote,” the art political leadership seeming lie 
technical proficiency appealing the electorate through means 
dubious their way those practised the eighteenth cen- 
There too the contemporary extension state author- 
ity, Executive able make, enforce, and interpret 
which has come into being under imperfect parliamentary and 
judicial control, while considerations policy and government 
are accorded larger place the constitution than they have 
held for two hundred This process threaten 
more breach the continuity our constitutional 
history than has ever been effected any previous 

Not every one will agree with all Mr. Keir’s obiter dicta: that 
not expected any survey the history the last 450 
years, however balanced and unbiased its judgment. More 
important the fact that, whether one agrees with them not, 
Mr. Keir’s opinions are always expressed lively and forcible 
way and always based sound knowledge authorities. One 
grateful that has been able complete his work before leaving 
the Oxford Modern History school order take the adminis- 
trative duties Vice-Chancellor Belfast. 

Dr. Thomson’s book not animated stimulating 
Mr. Keir’s the other hand, much more intensive study, 
and more valuable work reference. Dr. Thomson has 
out his task very carefully, methodically, and thoroughly, 
though there may some doubt whether the arrangement 
the subject-matter altogether satisfactory. The first section, 
the period similar outline the remainder 
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the period. doubt the first eighteen years the 160 covered 
the volume have dynamic quality shared none the 
others; but the events the Revolution might perhaps have 
been given similar chronological treatment with advantage. The 
rest the work expository and analytical, the constitution 
being surveyed was three periods: that the Restoration 
(1660-88); that the Revolution Settlement (1689-1719); 
that Conservatism (1720-1801). each case separate con- 
sideration given such topics the Kingship, Parliament, 
Legislation, Revenue and Taxation, Privy Council and Cabinet, the 
Problem Sovereignty, Church and State, Justice, the Forces 
the Crown, and the Press. While the division into three periods 
natural and proper, since they have clearly such different 
characteristics, might have been more helpful the reader 
had there been fewer sub-sections Parts II, III, and IV, and 
had one two the topics, notably the problem sovereignty, 
been given the andivided treatment which the author accords 
Administration Developments and Local Government. 
One two the individual sub-sections are too meagre and 
disjointed really illuminating. Admittedly, the more detailed 
examination institutions which Dr. Thomson has undertaken 
presented more difficult problem arrangement than the 
general survey made Mr. Keir; and, apart from this small 
criticism the method arrangement adopted, there can little 
but admiration for the way which Dr. Thomson has carried 
out his task. 

Rather curiously the matter the citation authorities 
each these books has virtue which the other lacks, and one 
could wish that each had combined them both. Mr. Keir gives 
full footnote references the authorities which has used 
the other hand, unfortunately, provides bibliography. Dr. 
Thomson gives the reader admirable bibliography; 
footnotes are nearly always simply elaborations modifications 
made the text—the only references given are 
statutes; there are none all secondary authorities, though 
Professor Treharne his general preface suggests that such 
footnote references will found the valuable History which 
editing. One finds oneself frequently wishing that they had 
been inserted the present volume. the Editor points out, 
the several volumes will based primarily the researches 
and, that being the case, certainly desirable that 
the reader should enabled follow new interpretations 
and lines thought the monographs and articles where will 
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find them more fully elaborated and correlated with the original 
authorities. 

The last word must one not criticism but gratitude. 
Professor Treharne says, the quantity material now avail- 
able monographs and articles, and the highly technical character 
much this work, make essential attempt synthesis 
fairly large scale readers whose interests are not specialised are 
have any clear understanding the results achieved the 
scholarship and labour the last two generations.” One can 
hardly exaggerate the need for such synthesis the present 
time, and every teacher and every student the subject, whether 
beginner one more mature standing, must appreciate the 
help which such works those Mr. Keir and Dr. Thomson 
afford him. TURBERVILLE. 
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THE EMERGENCE MANCHESTER 


THE vast urban agglomeration which ordinarily called 
Manchester includes not only the city Manchester but also the 
city Salford, the borough Stretford, and various other urban 
districts which need not particularised. the emergence 
the city Manchester, compact administrative unit, which 
propose trace. 

the present day, the city Manchester has area 
over 27,000 acres and resident population about three- 
quarters million persons. century ago, however, there 
was city Manchester, and was still doubtful whether there 
was municipal borough Manchester. charter municipal 
incorporation had just been granted, but its validity was being 
fiercely contested, and the new borough council was only one 
among many overlapping and conflicting local authorities which 
operated the area now governed the city council. The 
municipal borough set 1838 had area about 4,300 acres, 
and resident population about 240,000 persons; more than 
five-sixths the area comprised within the modern city thus 
remained outside the municipal boundaries 1838. Included 
within the new municipal borough were the six townships 
Manchester, Ardwick, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Hulme, Cheetham, 
and Beswick. These six townships (with the possible exception 
Beswick) had hitherto been separate administrative units. 
Each them (with the exception Beswick) had had its own 
annually-elected constables, overseers the poor, and surveyors 
the highways. four the townships there were also 
separate statutory bodies Commissioners, These 
Police Commissioners maintained, after fashion, many the 
public services which have now become normal functions the 
authority they had, however, control over the day police 
force, and their usefulness other branches administration 
was severely curtailed the statutory limitation the police 
rates. For certain limited purposes the ancient parish Man- 
chester had administrative rights each the townships, and 
for some other purposes all the townships were subject the 
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authorities the county Lancaster. The parochial and 
county authorities did not always make use the administrative 
machinery the several townships; for some purposes they split 
the area the modern city into special divisions,” and the 
parochial divisions did not correspond the county divisions. 
The operations the parochial and county authorities thus added 
further complications the administrative structure, without 
helping any compensatory way co-ordinate the local govern- 
ment the area. 

will readily understood that local government was not 
likely efficient while half-a-dozen sets constables, half-a- 
dozen sets overseers, half-a-dozen boards highway surveyors, 
and four five separate bodies Police Commissioners all 
operated within single town. get even rough idea how 
the system worked, evidently necessary study the inter- 
action the various local authorities within single township, 
and then assume that similar problems were being encountered 
the other townships. The various types administrative 
authority may most conveniently studied relation 
the central township Manchester, which was more important 
than the others, and kept more elaborate records. The most 
pretentious administrative authority this central township 
was the Court Leet View Frank Sir Oswald 
Mosley, the lord the manor Manchester. the Michaelmas 
meeting the court leet, the jury (which was nominated, 
summoned, and presided over the lord’s steward) appointed 
number unpaid manorial officers, including the borough- 
reeve and the two constables. Most the manorial offices had 
the eighteen-thirties become merely nominal, and the activities 
the court leet itself had sadly shrunk during the preceding 
century. controlling the appointment the borough-reeve 
and constables, however, the court leet exercised important 
indirect control over the administration the township. More 
directly, the court leet controlled the day police, which this 
time consisted about thirty men under the command the 
deputy constable. The court leet appointed both the deputy 
constable and the beadles, and fixed their salaries; the salaries 
were paid the constables, the first instance, and recovered 
them from the overseers the township, charge upon the 
poor rate. 

The churchwardens and overseers were the most important 
revenue-raising authority the township. 1834, for example, 
the poor rate yielded nearly £45,000 while the police rate (which 
No. 
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was the next largest) yielded less than £25,000. The 
wardens and overseers were unpaid officers, annually chosen 
the Easter vestry they were responsible not only for administer. 
ing poor relief but also for paying the constables’ accounts, which 
might include various and miscellaneous township expenses 
well the salaries the day police. Theoretically, the 
wardens acted for the parish and the overseers acted for the town- 
ship; but practice their ecclesiastical and civil functions were 
inextricably confused. 

Like the churchwardens and overseers, the surveyors the 
highways were unpaid officers, and were chosen the Easter 
vestry; like the overseers, the highway surveyors had paid 
assistants, who did most the actual administrative work the 
department. The primary duty the highway surveyors was 
maintain the public highways proper condition; the money 
needed for this purpose was raised separate highway rate. 
The surveyors were not responsible for draining and paving the 
roads the first instance; that was part the ancient duty 
the frontagers, enforced (in the early nineteenth century) the 
Manchester Police Commissioners, who were also responsible for 
the making the sewers and for all improvements.” 
Here again, the close relationship between the highway sur- 
veyors and the Police Commissioners, there was ample scope for 
administrative confusion; many cases arose which was not 
clear whether the responsibility should rest the frontager, 
the highway surveyors, the Police Commissioners. Moreover, 
some stretches the public highways, even within the central 
township Manchester, were under the control turnpike 
trusts, which were statutory bodies legally akin the Police 
Commissioners and not subject the control the highway 
surveyors. 

The Police Commissioners were far the most important 
governing body Manchester this time. They were responsi- 
ble for the scavenging and street-cleansing work the township, 
for the general improvement the streets, for lighting the public 
highways, for maintaining the night watch (which was quite 
distinct from the day police), and for regulating the administra- 
tion the township more elaborately than the court leet had 
ever been able do. Under the Police Act 1828, the number 
Commissioners was limited 240, who were elected 
from among persons assessed not less than £28 year; the 
minimum qualification for voting the elections Police Com- 
missioners was (by the same Act) fixed not less than £16 
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year. This was not very democratic franchise, and the exclusion 
the poorer ratepayers was fiercely denounced the Radical 
reformers; yet the Commissioners seem have done good work 
during the eighteen-thirties, within the financial limits set 
statutory maximum rate eighteenpence the pound. 
least one respect the Manchester Police Commissioners had 
shown unusual enterprise very early stage their history. 
They were making their own gas (for lighting purposes) 
early 1807, and 1817 they began manufacture gas 
large scale for the lighting the streets and for sale private 
consumers. This proved very lucrative enterprise, and 
later years yielded large sums which were spent the 
general improvement the town. Readiness experiment 
with new technical processes and adopt new inventions 
strongly marked feature the Commissioners’ policy right 
down the end their tenure power. The large lamp 
opposite the Exchange was lighted with the new Bude light 
1842, and the Rose light local invention) made its first 
public appearance St. Ann’s Square early the following year. 
the later months 1842, when was becoming clear that the 
Police Commissioners’ powers would soon transferred the 
new Borough Council, the Scavenging Committee was negotiating 
with Joseph Whitworth and the Patent Self-Loading Cart Com- 
pany concerning the possibility sweeping the streets 
machinery. 

will evident that the Police Commissioners’ powers over- 
lapped those the other local authorities various points; 
this caused constant danger friction and administrative con- 
fusion, especially times when political dissension was acute. 
The delicacy the Commissioners’ relations with the highway 
surveyors has already been mentioned; similar problems also 
arose the Commissioners’ dealings with the churchwardens 
and overseers. The danger was especially serious, however, 
the relations between the Police Commissioners and the court 
For example, many the public nuisances which the 
Police Commissioners were authorised suppress had been 
ineffectually forbidden the court leet repeated orders 
extending over several centuries; and the court leet continued 
take spasmodic action against particular kinds nuisances 
long after the Police Commissioners had established special 
department with paid nuisance inspectors. The court 
controlled the day police, and the Police Commissioners 
controlled the night watch (together with the engine 
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but the eighteen-thirties the Commissioners 
had received supplementary powers which would have enabled 
them, they had wished, set day police force 
ing that the court leet. 

Considering how intermingled were the functions the 
Police Commissioners and the court leet, first sight 
prising that there was not more friction between the two bodies; 
bus the explanation fairly simple. most times, and even 
the eighteen-thirties, the court leet and the Police Com- 
missioners were controlled the same set people, who were 
mostly Tory politics and Anglican religion, though political 
Radicalism and religious Nonconformity were very strong among 
the towns-people large. The borough-reeve was almost invari- 
ably treasurer (and therefore chairman) the Police Com- 
treasurer, was elected chairman the Accounts 
Committee and the Finance Committee. The senior constable 
was always, any rate the eighteen-thirties, elected chairman 
the Watch Committee; the junior constable always acted 
chairman the Lamp, Scavenging, Fire Engine and Main Sewers 
Committee. general rule, the Police Commissioners’ rela- 
tions with the highway surveyors were equally friendly; those 
Police Commissioners who were also highway surveyors usually 
served the Improvement Committee the Commissioners, 
and the two bodies often each other such matters 
the lending horses and carts meet sudden pressure 
work. Similarly, the churchwardens and overseers were usually 
willing support the ruling clique the Police Commissioners 
against any threatened attack from either the Whigs the 
Radicals. 

This informal co-operation among the various local authorities 
prevented the government the township Manchester from 
falling into utter confusion. Yet would useless deny 
that the local administrative machinery was urgent need 
unification; and the urgency the need was increased the 
lack any systematic co-ordination among the several independ- 
ent townships into which the town Manchester was divided. 
Moreover, was well known that the administration the out- 
townships was even less efficient than that the central township 
Manchester. has remembered, also, that slackness 
the out-townships would inevitably react upon the administra- 
tive efficiency the central township; Manchester criminals 
had only cross the Medlock out the power the 
Manchester day police night watch. 
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Enough has been said, perhaps, show that the local govern- 
ment the town Manchester was state dangerous 
confusion, and that this arose very largely from the lack 
administrative unity both within and between the several town- 
ships. Concerning this general lack administrative unity, 
two main questions present themselves (1) How did this chaotic 
state affairs arise? (2) How was remedied 

The simplest answer the first question would say 
that, since Manchester was not fortunate enough secure 
royal charter incorporation its early days, the town had 
grown without any general regulation design, and the 
several townships had been left their own ways, with 
calamitous results. long story, which for practical pur- 
poses may said begin with the Norman Conquest, and more 
particularly with Domesday Book. There was place called 
Mameceaster before the Norman Conquest, but nothing 
importance known about its local government. Domesday 
Book devotes single brief sentence the place: The church 
St. Mary and the church St. Michael held Manchester one 
carucate land quit from every due except geld.” 

This somewhat cryptic reference may become more intelligible 
administrative organisation. that time the county 
Lancaster had not yet been formed; but the southern part 
what now called Lancashire had already been divided into six 
Manors Hundreds,” which Salford was one. The 
“Royal Manor Hundred included Manchester. 
the two churches mentioned Domesday Book holding 
land Manchester, there can reasonable doubt that St. 
Mary’s stood near the site the present cathedral, while 
St. Michael’s was almost certainly Ashton-under-Lyne. the 
later Middle Ages, Ashton-under-Lyne was separate parish, but 
quite likely have been part the parish Manchester 
earlier times. this was so, the parish Manchester must 
originally have been enormous even after the emergence 
the separate parish Ashton-under-Lyne, the medieval parish 
Manchester still covered about sixty square miles. com- 
prised great many separate townships, which Salford was one. 
the post-Conquest period, then, looks Manchester was 
administratively subordinate Salford, while Salford was 
subordinate Manchester. 

further complication arose about the end the eleventh 
with the creation the barony Manchester, which 
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the demesne manor Manchester was the administrative centre. 
During the later Middle Ages the barony Manchester included 
estates the three Lancashire hundreds Salford, Leyland, 
and West Derby; but most the lands were two compact 
blocks which covered the greater part the north-western and 
south-eastern corners the hundred Salford. The 
eastern block, forming the manor Manchester the broadest 
sense, included most the parish Manchester, and also the 
daughter parish Ashton-under-Lyne. Within the area this 
original manor Manchester were the three sub-manors 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Heaton Norris, and Withington; the rest 
the original manor formed the demesne manor Manchester 
the narrowest sense. may remarked, passing, that 
while the original manor Manchester included the parish 
Ashton-under-Lyne, neither the barony nor the manor ever 
included the whole the original parish Manchester. There 
was thus already confusing lack co-incidence between the 
ecclesiastical and administrative boundaries the district. 

The possibility mental confusion becomes even greater when 
realised that, addition the parochial and manorial 
divisions, there existed also township organisation, which was 
later form the main framework local government. The 
township Manchester evidently developed from the demesne 
the manor, and must first have been more extensive than 
modern times. probably included such places Blackley, 
Harpurhey, Bradford and Beswick, well the eight medieval 
Manchester; most these places later became 
separate townships, probably natural process division 
consequent upon the growth population. 

Even the twelfth century, Manchester was evidently 
some local importance ecclesiastical and administrative 
centre; must not imagined, however, that the town was 
yet any considerable size, judged modern standards. The 
manor Manchester was still almost entirely agricultural; 
such places Collyhurst and Gorton, which are now among the 
most densely populated parts the city, the ploughman was 
painfully wresting land from the moss, moorland and waste. 
There was deer-park Blackley, and peat was being dug from 
Openshaw Moor; the lord’s wood Alport (just the bottom 
Deansgate) said have contained eyries hawks, herons 
and eagles, was from this truly background that the 
little town Manchester slowly emerged into recognisable 
existence the course the thirteenth century. already 
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had weekly market; after 1227 had annual fair. Before 
the end the century the townsmen had gained their freedom 
from compulsory agricultural labour, and most them had their 
holdings burgage tenure, which gave them much higher 
status than the tenants ordinary rural manor enjoyed. 
They held their own borough court, the Portmoot, which was 
quite distinct from the lord’s baronial court. 

These and many other privileges were definitely confirmed 
the manorial charter which the townsmen Manchester obtained 
from Thomas Grelley 1301. For detailed analysis this 
which was important landmark the administrative 
development the town, reference must made Professor 
James Tait’s Medieval Manchester; here may sufficient 
indicate those clauses the charter which bore most directly 
upon the emergence the town from its rural and agricultural 
setting. The burgesses Manchester were authorised the 
charter elect anyone they please from among themselves 
reeve, and remove the later times this right 
choose their own borough-reeve became one the most jealously 
defended privileges the burgesses. The borough court 
Manchester was already well established before the end the 
thirteenth century; but the charter 1301 its powers were 
more fully defined than they had been hitherto. The burgess’s 
right have his case tried the borough court (instead the 
lord’s court) was very important privilege, giving him definite 
advantage over the villeins the manor and affording him some 
protection against even the great feudal tenants who acted 
judges the baronial court. The burgesses had also certain 
advantages traders; they were free buy sell anywhere 
within the barony without paying toll, whereas traders from 
outside the town had pay heavy tolls the lord. 

spite these and other privileges granted confirmed 
the charter 1301, medieval Manchester did not achieve the 
full status borough the technical and legal sense the 
term. The fact that Manchester was not borough, but merely 
town,” was legally decided 1359; this verdict agreed 
with the findings earlier fiscal inquest, and there can 
doubt that was legally sound. That Manchester was remain 
under strict manorial control was implied throughout the charter 
1301; even the Portmoot was presided over the lord’s 
steward (not the The Portmoot remained 
under manorial control throughout the later Middle Ages, and 
the middle the sixteenth century had been amalgamated 
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with the manorial court leet. the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Manchester was far from municipal self-government 
she had been the fourteenth century has even been main. 
tained, respectable authorities, that the constitutional status 
the town had gradually deteriorated time went on. 

After the middle the sixteenth century possible see 
more clearly how Manchester was governed; the everyday life 
the town reflected vividly (though not without some distor- 
tion) the records the court leet, which almost unbroken 
series has been preserved from 1552 down the municipal pur. 
chase the manorial rights 1846. would not practicable 
attempt, this article, any detailed analysis the court 
leet’s activities during the three centuries its recorded 
existence; but attention may drawn one two 
characteristic features which were important the administrative 
history the town. the first place, must remarked that 
the Manchester court leet annually appointed extraordinarily 
large number unpaid officers, who among them dealt with most 
aspects local administration. the early seventeenth century 
the number officers annually appointed had already risen 
about 100; during the succeeding century the average number 
seems have been about 120. Even higher levels were reached 
the later eighteenth though that time many the 
offices were merely nominal. The chief elected officers the court 
leet were the borough-reeve and the two constables, whose paid 
assistants included the catchpole bailiff, the deputy constable, 
and the beadles. The other officers the court included four 
main groups, responsible respectively for (1) the general enforce- 
ment the court’s orders, (2) the sanitation and water supply 
the town, (3) the regulation the markets and the food supply, 
and (4) the inspection specified trades. addition these 
four main groups, however, there was also large number 
miscellaneous officers who cannot easily fitted into any general 
classification. Among these miscellaneous officers may men- 
tioned the communal swineherd, who the early years the 
seventeenth century was still blowing his horn seven 
the morning and gathering together the town swine for their 
daily excursion Collyhurst Waste. 

Another distinguishing feature the Manchester court leet 
was its practice levying rates for local purposes, 
addition the rates ordered the county authorities. Some 
the local leys, such those for paying the standing wages 
140 offices were filled 1779; but many the officers were 
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the deputy constable and the beadles, became regular and annual 
charges upon the but large proportion the town’s local 
expenditure seems have been met from special leys meet 
particular needs. Among such special leys for particular purposes 
may mentioned, almost random, the leys for repairing the 
town’s archery butts, for buying standard set weights and 
measures (1585), for repairing the stairs descending the water 
(1590), for repairing the conduit and conduit head 
(1612), for the provision fire-fighting equipment (1615), and 
for repairing the market cross and bell, and the cage (1620). 
seems questionable whether the court leet had any legal right 
impose such local rates its own authority; but the rates were 
imposed, and the towns-people seem have paid them without 
legal protest. With such unusual financial powers, the Man- 
chester court leet would naturally able assume many quasi- 
municipal duties which were beyond the scope most courts leet. 
should remarked, further, that the proceedings the 
Manchester court leet, throughout its recorded history, were 
primarily concerned with the government the township 
Manchester, though the form and procedure the remained 
All the inhabitant the township 
were summoned attend each meeting the court leet, and 
were fined they did not put appearance. The jurors 
the court were all townsmen.. The borough-reeve whom they 
elected had resident burgess. The rule requiring residence 
was not strictly enforced the election the other officers, 
but general sense was true that all the officers the court 
leet were Manchester men. The town Manchester was, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, still small enough 
comprised within the boundaries the single township; and 
many the public services now controlled the city council 
can trace their remote origins the rudimentary services first 
organised the officers the court leet. Over some branches 
local government, however, the court leet never had any 
legal authority. None the officers the court was officio) 
the peace; and the intervention the county justices 
the affairs the town often aggravated social disturbances 
with which well-informed borough magistracy would have been 
better able deal. may mentioned, incidentally, that the 
court leet had power imprisonment, though the constables 
appointed the court leet did sometimes (perhaps illegally) 
offenders for short periods the town dungeon Salford 
ridge. 
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The administration the highways within the township was 
complicated, after 1555, the appointment statutory surveyor 
highways for the parish. Originally the ultimate responsibility 
for maintaining the public highways had rested upon the manorial 
authorities, who delegated the duty the manorial tenants their 
individual obligations were adjusted through the court leet. 
the General Highway Act 1555, however, the responsibility for 
maintaining the public highways was placed the Parish 
whole and every inhabitant thereof; the newly-created 
Surveyor Highways appointed for the Parish; the Justices 
the Peace within the Division [of the County] which the 
Parish was situated; and, regards certain minor services, 
the owners the lands adjacent the There was 
clearly, the case town like Manchester, the possibility 
dangerous friction between the court leet and the other local 
authorities (the parish, the highway surveyors, and the county 
justices), arising from such composite responsibility. Happily, 
the local authorities Manchester came working agreement 
which prevented any serious trouble this kind. The early 
surveyors the highways the town and parish Man- 
seem have concentrated their efforts upon the 
parochial roads outside the town, while the court leet still held 
itself responsible for supervising the repair the town streets, 
This division function was carried still further indirect 
result the famous Settlement Act 1662, which (inter alia) 
sanctioned the adoption the township instead the parish 
the unit poor-law administration the northern counties, and 
permitted the appointment separate overseers the poor 
the several townships any parish. Manchester this principle 
was once adopted the appointment highway surveyors, 
well the appointment overseers. 1664 the sur- 
veyors the highways for and this town Manchester” 
were being ordered render their accounts annually the court 
leet. Thenceforward, the highway surveyors Manchester 
were officers the township; and similar development occurred 
the other townships which were later form part the 
municipal borough Manchester. 

already implied, the history poor relief Manchester 
ran parallel many respects that the administration the 
highways. There was similar danger friction between the 
court leet and the parochial officers, and similar tendency 
towards the appointment township officers take the place 
officers appointed for the whole parish. Even before the Settle- 
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ment Act 1662, the Manchester overseers seem have been 
already organised according townships, though they were all 
supposed attend the monthly meetings the parish church. 
The act 1662 helped the formal clarification the system. 
1663 the parochial officers still described themselves the 
and overseers the poor within the parish 
but 1676 the minutes their monthly meetings 
were signed the names the churchwardens the parish 
Manchester and the overseers the poor the town Man- 
other words, for ecclesiastical purposes the parish 
remained the unit; but for civil purposes the basis organisation 
was the township. township officers, the highway surveyors 
and the overseers seem have co-operated quite amicably with 
the officers the court and there evidence suggest 
that the administration Manchester, during the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, was noticeably less efficient than 
that many English towns which already enjoyed the benefits 
municipal incorporation. 

Unfortunately for the peace mind the local administrators, 
Manchester grew rapidly, during the eighteenth century, into one 
the most important industrial and commercial towns the 
was not possible adjust the local administrative 
machinery rapidly meet the changed needs the district, and 
was soon apparent that the institutions which had sufficed 
for the simple needs small market town the Middle Ages 
were grossly inadequate for the government provincial 
the closing decades the eighteenth century 
the whole system local government Manchester had been out 
date for several generations. The organisation the parish 
vestry had fallen into state indescribable chaos,” while the 
activities the court leet had faded mere shadow their 
former Even the ordinary administration justice 
could not carried with proper efficiency the turn the 
century there was not single magistrate resident the town. 
Meanwhile, the population Manchester and Salford had 
“doubled between 1660 and 1717; doubled again between 1717 
and 1758; rose third between 1758 and and trebled 
between and 1801.” 

See Wadsworth and Julia Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial 
Lancashire, 1600-1780, 

Cf. Webb, The Manor and the Borough, Part 108: The Court went 
appointing its officers, making its presentments, and imposing its fines with 
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that period, the ordinary method strengthening the 
mechanism urban government was obtain local Act 
Parliament, providing for the establishment body statutory 
commissioners, possessing certain defined powers for certain 
specified purposes. Manchester and Salford had already gained 
some experience statutory commissioners, under the 
Cleansing and Lighting Act 1765 and the Manchester Improve- 
ment Act 1776. more important and comprehensive body 
commissioners the same general type was set under the 
Manchester Police Act 1792, more explicitly described 
Act for cleansing, lighting, watching, and regulating the streets, 
lanes, passages and places within the towns Manchester and 
Salford, and for other purposes therein 
the next half-century these Manchester Police 
Commissioners became the most important governing body 
the township, and showed praiseworthy energy developing 
various public services which had hitherto been neglected had 
existed merely rudimentary form. Nevertheless, must 
admitted that the Police Commissioners did not succeed clarify- 
ing the administrative confusion which the eighteenth century 
had bequeathed the nineteenth century. The other authorities 
the township still continued exercise their overlapping and 
sometimes conflicting powers; the out-townships still continued 
administered quite separately from the central township; 
and the population the town continued grow with even more 
tremendous rapidity than had done during the previous half- 
century. Consequently, the local government the whole 
district remained state administrative confusion bordering 
upon complete chaos, and the arguments favour municipal 
reform became stronger year year. 

How has this chaotic condition local government been 
remedied, during the past century? this question simple 
answer can given. The process administrative consolidation 
has been long and arduous; may questioned whether 
yet complete. The creation the municipal borough 1838 
made matters worse, the first instance, rather than better. 
Under the Municipal Reform Act 1835, the new borough 
council was empowered assume responsibility for most the 
services which had hitherto been maintained the older local 
authorities. But the older local authorities were not superseded 
the act, and were unfortunately advised (by quite respectable 
lawyers) that the new municipal charter was not valid; they 
therefore decided continue their existing services and ignore 
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the existence the new borough council, until the validity the 
municipal charter had been legally proved disproved. The 
validity the charter was not legally proved until 1841, and was 
not confirmed Act Parliament until 1842; the meantime, 
the local government Manchester was danger breaking 
down altogether. Rival sets overseers were appointed, and 
the borough council consequently was unable, its first years, 
raise any municipal revenue; for (under the act 1835) 
the new borough rate was collected the overseers, 
addition the poor rate. 

Equally serious were the difficulties which arose the 
administration justice and the organisation the police force. 
The new borough magistracy and court quarter sessions could 
not operate, and the much-needed borough stipendiary could not 
beappointed. The new borough police force was duly established 
but the court leet continued maintain its own day police, and 
the Police Commissioners continued maintain the separate 
night watch. The two latter forces were willing co-operate 
with each other, but neither would recognise the authority the 
borough police, which its turn claimed the only lawfully 
constituted police force the district; substantially the same 
conflict authority arose each the formerly separate town- 
ships which were now comprised within the municipal borough. 
The situation was aggravated the fact that 1839 was year 
intense commercial and industrial depression; social unrest 
was also being stimulated the agitation the militant Chartists, 
and their conflict with the Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers. the end, 
the Government had intervene, and Sir Charles Shaw was 
appointed special Chief Commissioner Police for the 
borough Manchester. Upon him fell the thankless task 
unifying the local police forces, and preserving the peace the 
town between 1839 and 1842, while the dispute about the validity 
the charter dragged wearisomely end. 

When the validity the charter had been definitely estab- 
lished, progress the consolidation local governmental 
machinery was surprisingly rapid. The overseers became quite 
amicable, and made further difficulties about the collection 
the borough rate. The local administration justice was taken 
over the borough magistrates, the borough stipendiary, and 
the borough court quarter sessions; Sir Charles Shaw’s men 
handed over their duties the new borough police force and 
new borough gaol was built. Between 1842 and 1845 the various 
bodies township Police Commissioners 
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statutory powers the borough council. 1846 the 
tion bought out (for £200,000) the manorial rights Sir Oswald 
Mosley, and thus extinguished the old court leet. 1851 the 
corporation took several further steps towards the consolidation 
the municipality. The various local police acts were now 
the borough council took over the administration 
the highways from the Board Highway Surveyors; and 
the same year the waterworks, which since 1809 had been owned 
and managed joint-stock company, were finally transferred 
the municipality. all the local authorities which had 
operated alongside each other before 1838, only the overseers 
the poor still remained active. The churchwardens had already 
(in 1850) ceased concerned with civil financial business, but 
the overseers continued exercise their rating functions for 
curiously long time; fact, the Manchester board overseers 
was not absorbed the city council until 1925. The overseers’ 
responsibility for the administration poor relief was transferred 
the newly-created Manchester board guardians 1841; 
and this branch local administration was not handed over 
the city council until 1929. 

1851 (less than ten years after the confirmation the 
municipal charter) the borough council might justly claim have 
made notable progress the consolidation local governmental 
machinery. Manchester had earned its promotion civic status, 
which was formally granted royal charter 1853. must 
emphasised, however, that the boundaries the new city 
were still those the municipal borough set 1838; more 
than five-sixths the area included the modern city still 
remained outside the civic boundaries 1853, and remained 
outside them for more than another generation. Even within 
the boundaries 1853, the consolidation local governmental 
machinery was still far from complete. many respects, the 
management the various townships continued almost 
separate had been before 1838. This continued separatism 
the various townships was doubtless necessary, temporary 
expedient; but continued for inconveniently long time. 
The movement favour consolidating township business did 
not begin achieve appreciable results until about 1872, when 
was arranged that the collection (as well the assessment) 
the several highway and township rates should undertaken 
the overseers, who were already responsible for the collection 
the borough rate well the poor rate. centralisation 
the rate-collecting machinery led quite naturally inquiries 
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about the principles which local taxation was based; these 
inquiries, their turn, pointed the necessity for more thorough 
amalgamation the townships and further strengthening 
central control. 

The subsequent amalgamation the townships, 1875, 
effected important changes the organisation the city council’s 
work; but had wider significance expressing the council’s 
determination administer the affairs the municipality 
whole, and consolidate under one central authority the various 
was important declaration civic policy, that 
the local government Manchester should not henceforth 
bounded narrow ties tradition local loyalties, but that 
there should one centralised municipal authority for the whole 
claiming undivided loyalty from its citizens and main- 
taining uniform administration throughout the various town- 
ships. The most important result the amalgamation was, 
however, that prepared the way for much-needed extension 
the civic boundaries. was, indeed, while the details the 
new system were still being arranged, 1876, that the town- 
ship Harpurhey initiated the movement,” 
expressing its desire incorporated with the city. The request 
was refused, but only for the matter temporary 
expediency rather than principle. 

There were many reasons why small townships like Harpurhey, 
adjacent the city, should brought within the civic boundaries. 
Manchester owned property many such townships; many 
Manchester wage-earners lived outside the existing civic 
boundaries, and tramway services were extended the exodus 
from the central districts the city would almost certainly 
seemed likely, moreover, that Manchester would 
have seek land outside the existing boundaries for the provision 
new parks; and various respects had become clear that 
the city could not efficiently organise its public services any 
strict relation its existing area. Such difficulties had been felt 
for long time, however, without leading any positive remedial 
action except private agreements between the various local 
authorities concerned. What finally led the extension the 
the last quarter the nineteenth century, was the increas- 
ing urgency the sewage problem. The sanitary reforms 
demanded the Government (under such statutes the Public 
Health Act 1875 and the Rivers Pollution Act 1876) were too 
carried out independently small townships like 
Harpurhey. was obviously desirable that the Manchester 
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Main Drainage Scheme, which was already being prepared 1875, 
should serve much wider area than was enclosed within the 
existing civic boundaries; but the city council refused include 
the main drainage scheme any district which was not willing 
incorporated the city. There were tedious negotiations 
this point, the early but the first extension the city 
was eventually accomplished 1885, when Manchester absorbed 
the townships Harpurhey, Bradford, and Rusholme, with 
small portion the township Withington the new territory had 
aggregate area over 1600 acres, and aggregate population 
over 40,000 persons. and much larger extension the 
city occurred five years later (in 1890) when Crumpsall, Blackley, 
Moston, Newton Heath, Clayton, Openshaw, West Gorton, and 
Kirkmanshulme were all absorbed. The difficulty getting rid 
their sewage independently was still the main force driving the 
outlying townships seek incorporation with the city Crumpsall, 
for example, would almost certainly have remained outside 
Manchester parliamentary sanction could have been obtained 
for separate sewage scheme. This second acquisition 
tory added the area the city 7000 acres and population 
more than 100,000 persons. 

After the beginning the twentieth century the sewage 
problem became less prominent reason for the further expan- 
sion the city. The next important acquisition territory was 
the purchase Heaton Park 1903, and this was for the purpose 
improving the general amenities the area rather than for 
any urgent sanitary reason. much more important extension 
the civic boundaries occurred the following year, when the 
five townships Moss Side, Withington, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Didsbury and Burnage (all the south side Manchester, and 
all increasing rapidly population) were amalgamated with the 
city under the Manchester Corporation Powers Act 1904. 
further 6000 acres were thus added the area the city. Two 
more-or-less consequential amalgamations followed 1909, when 
Levenshulme and Gorton the eastern part the original 
township) were absorbed, despite the opposition the Lancashire 
County Council. small part Heaton Norris was acquired 
1913, and the territorial acquisitions pre-war Manchester 
were thus completed. 

The most recent expansion the city took place 
when the mainly rural district Wythenshawe, comprising 
area over 5000 acres, was incorporated for the purpose 
development satellite” town. This was some ways 
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more ambitious and more hazardous enterprise than any the 
earlier extensions. The inhabitants the three parishes con- 
cerned had wish absorbed Manchester. The scheme 
incorporation was bitterly opposed the Cheshire County 
Council and two the but after tedious negotiations 
and fierce parliamentary battles Manchester finally triumphed. 
Many lovers the countryside may feel that Manchester acted 
tyrannically thus swallowing three rural parishes gulp, 
instead re-housing her poorer citizens (at much greater 
expense) within the civic boundaries. the other side the 
account, however, most housing and town-planning experts agree 
that the civic development Wythenshawe has been con- 
spicuously enlightened and successful. Future generations 
citizens may consider the development Wythenshawe have 
been courageous and spirited enterprise the building 
the Manchester Ship Canal. 

dint century’s arduous efforts, Manchester has last 
consolidated her public services under civic control, and has 
secured more adequate amount elbow-room for her citizens. 
These are praiseworthy achievements; but may noted that 
some the public services have only been brought under civic 
control within the last ten years, and that one the most 
important acquisitions territory even more recent. Are the 
processes consolidation and expansion now complete? Many 
believe that Manchester has not yet fully and 
that the process emergence cannot regarded complete 
long the one great town remains split into two cities, one 
(or more) municipal boroughs, and several other urban districts 
under separate local authorities. The cities Manchester and 
Salford are more closely connected than the cities London and 
Westminster; the borough Stretford more closely connected 
with the city Manchester than the borough Hampstead with 
the city London. may not practicable, this late date, 
propose the complete amalgamation Manchester, Salford 
and Stretford (to say nothing Sale and Altrincham the west, 
Failsworth and Droylsden the east); but could not some 
form federal organisation devised, which would for 
Greater Manchester what the London County Council has done 
for Greater London 
ARTHUR REDFORD. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Examinations Committee recently sent Head Masters and 
Mistresses the schools entering candidates, questionnaire the 
history papers set July 1938 the eight examining bodies for the 
Higher and School Certificates. are indebted Mr. Toyne, 
Chairman the Examinations Committee, for the following report 


The history teachers were asked 


(1) comment the type and drafting the questions and the 
proportion questions various aspects periods. 

(2) state which the alternative periods were chosen and how far 
School Certificate work was utilised. 


Besides these main points, opinions were invited the experimental papers, 
which had been set for the special purpose awarding scholarships the 
Universities. 

The number replies was quite remarkable—1,003 (447 Higher Certificate, 
556 School Certificate) excluding spoilt papers. 

This excellent response was partly due the date which the questionnaire 
was issued. October, the soreness certain failures had not been forgotten 
and the optimism and the pessimism regards the next examination had not 
taken sufficiently violent shapes overcast Perhaps the most 
gratifying feature the answers that, violent contrast the questionnaire 
issued some years ago, large number replies showed that teachers were satis- 
fied with the papers set for both Higher and School Certificates. the previous 
occasion the condemnation was widespread that publication would have been 
difficult and the results probably almost nugatory, because the teachers’ aims 
seemed various their criticisms. the 447 replies the Higher 
Certificate, 278 contain criticism suggestion, while 276 out 556 the 
School Certificate are similarly negative. The writers are satisfied with the papers 
they are. the 500 teachers who have not replied, must assumed that 
they are either indifferent satisfied, any rate not violently discontented, 

would appear that two conclusions may fairly drawn 


(a) That teachers history have gained certain uniformity view, 
regards what should taught. 

That the examiners are closer touch with the schools. This being 
so, Examining Bodies may inclined pay more attention the criticisms 
which have been made, and which have the support several teachers. 
obviously impossible and probably unwise try and satisfy each in- 
dividual and unless there some particular point, criticism appears 
only one set answers, has not been quoted. 


Curiously many answers cancel out each other—e.g., one says, there 
too much Welsh another too Another paper has too many 
social satisfy one teacher, while another the same paper 
fails emphasise the social 

the Cambridge Higher Certificate, two main criticisms emerge from the 
replies. constructive suggestion that the periods for the foreign and English 
periods should approximately the same common many answers. This 
would certainly make the teaching problem easier for boys and girls who try 
cover the period one year. the other hand, arguable that candidates 
for University Scholarships might prefer the wider range. 

Many complained that the papers and questions individual papers over- 
lapped, that there were inevitably considerable omissions important phases. 
There were twenty minor complaints about the Oxford Higher and two major 


(1) The number legal and constitutional questions the Colonial 


er. 
(2) That the standard many questions was more suitable for university 
than school. 
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The criticism the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board’s paper the set 
books was the surface contradictory 


(a) That the paper could done without adequate knowledge the 
books, and 
(b) That too detailed knowledge the source books was required. 


Actually would that peculiarly sound paper was set, that get 
high marks candidate had able use the material, but that pass might 
obtained with more general knowledge. 

The answers (153) the Northern Universities Joint Board were directed 
mainly the scholarship papers. The critics, however, are variance, some 
declaring that the two sets papers were not sufficiently differentiated and some 
that the gap was too wide. these papers were some extent experimental, 
perhaps rather premature offer final verdict. One reply perhaps worth 

uoting. The questions were rather gloomy and all seemed deal with wars 

the 150 replies the London Higher Certificate, some condemned the 
amount detailed knowledge required. was considered that this tendency 
encouraged cramming instead understanding the period. constructive 
suggestion was made that the modern periods were lengthened, and even brought 
right modern times, would broaden and generally benefit the historical 
views the candidates. With these reservations, the general conclusion must 
that great advance has been achieved the last ten years, and that the 
whole the history papers the various Higher Certificates are not unsatisfactory. 

the School Certificate replies, not easy formulate the suggestions 
and criticisms. would appear that the teachers themselves are less unanimous 
the style paper which they desire, and that the examiners themselves have 
more difficulty guaging the capabilities candidate fifteen years age. 

There are many complaints that the papers the earlier periods, both foreign 
and English, are easier, and that consequently many teachers avoid the latest 
periods, and doing the boys and girls who leave school shortly after taking 
the School Certificate have knowledge the events leading the history 
our own times. 

The actual statistics give the lie this widespread criticism the history- 
teaching schools the present time. 

This questionnaire shows that fewer than candidates took the latest 
period every candidate taking any the earlier periods. 

Also there nothing show that pupils taking the earlier periods scored 
higher marks, fact one school, which entered 100 candidates for earlier and 
later periods, the average the later periods was higher. 

The most violent criticisms were levelled the omnibus questions. These 
ean summarised under four heads 


(1) They are often compulsory, and not give the better pupils chance 

showing their best work. the same time there are not enough essay 

uestions many the papers. these omnibus questions are help 

the average student, the only remedy would make the omnibus 
questions optional. 

(2) The omnibus questions set test historical geography are not 
well set, because often the position the place has historical significance, 
the Council Trent does not owe its importance the position 
Trent, This appears well-justified complaint. 

(3) The topics the questions are varying importance, 
and some cases four lines would suffice, and others half page more 
would inadequate. This point great importance, for the present 
practice demands judgment and power discrimination altogether beyond 
most candidates for the School Certificate. 

(4) There fairly general complaint that economic questions are either 
omitted too vague one small portion period. perhaps worth 
noting that this the only complaint regards the papers set Bristol 
University for either the Higher School Certificates. 


There are few criticisms applicable special papers, which deserve notice. 

Both Cambridge and Durham are accused setting questions which are too 
detailed for outline periods, surely many would agree that the examiner 
had every right expect knowledge Elizabeth Farnese and Alberoni the 
European eighteenth century. The complaints implied that more important 
topics were ignored. 
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Oxford was accused being too large and vague and the same time 
being too kind the weak. seems difficult give sound verdict, 
many the questions, especially those the development type 
Write account depend the way the answer marked. 

The chief accusations against the Oxford and Cambridge Board are the lack 
discrimination between questions set for outline and special period paper, 
and that the outline papers (chiefly European) require detailed knowledge, 
which necessitate factual knowledge altogether beyond the School Certificate, 
Unfortunately, specific instances are not given, but the complaints are sufficiently 
general give reason believe that they are not without foundation. 

Social and economic questions might have been substituted for some quite 
unsuitable topics—e.g., George IV. 

There curiously large number criticisms which cancel out each other— 
e.g., too many purely fact’ questions cancels out too few straight-forward 
narrative 

There are replies expressing satisfaction with the papers set London 
University, and the only serious complaints are the omnibus geographical 

uestions and the omission such big subjects their periods the Renaissance, 
the Colonies and Ireland. There acute and justified criticism the 
Give account the Rise This question throws interestin 
sidelight examiner’s problem. While condemning bad Schoo 
Certificate question, ignoring does the true significance Walpole’s régime, 
psychological interest. The examiner felt that the usual Walpole questions 
were stale and probably prepared from typewritten notes, and also had read 
many answers implying that Walpole was summoned out obscurity deal with 
financial chaos arising from the South Sea Bubble, tried find out any 
candidates did know why Walpole was chosen. would instructive know, 
any attempted answer, and so, the marks obtained. 

Attention might called long and detailed scheme for the improvement 
the syllabus this examination and comparison the July and December 
Examinations, the detriment the latter, but this lies outside the scope 
the questionnaire. The two main points, however, might noted. 


(1) The periods beginning 1815 are unintelligible, unless the background 
from 1789 included. 

(2) Political history must studied more widely—for instance, instead 
requiring details Gladstone’s first ministry, question comparing Glad- 
stone’s achievements with Disraeli’s, even justifying his title fame 
might substituted. 


hoped that the result this questionnaire, which has entailed con- 
siderable amount preparation, will justify its publication, and that will 
clearly understood that its not merely criticise the difficult work 
Examining Bodies. has been attempt collect the opinions teachers and 
bring those opinions before other teachers and examiners. get consensus 
approval and stereotyped form paper would not beneficial, but hoped 
that the opinions expressed will receive due consideration and show that the body 
history-teachers schools anxious teach with understanding and intelli- 
gence, and the same time prevent their pupils being penalised unsuitable 

have been asked state that the following tours are being 
arranged for the summer vacation. party, under the leadership 
Mr. Richards, Headmaster Whitchurch School, 
Glamorgan, will meet Monmouth August for ten days’ 
the Marches Wales. Two full day excursions will made 
Tintern Abbey, Chepstow Castle, Usk, Caerleon, Caerwent, Abbey 
Dore, and Kilpeck. The party will then coach via Goodrich, 
Hereford, and Leominster Ludlow, and thence Shrewsbury 
Stokesay Castle and Church Stretton. Four days will spent 
motor excursions from Chester. 

Mr. will lead party tour Cumberland and 
the Western Highlands from September. The party will 
meet Lancaster, and the itinerary will include Appleby and 
via Kirkoswald, Glenluce, Stranraer. The return Lancaster will 
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way Loch Lomond, Glasgow, Carlisle, Keswick, Grasmere, Rydal, 
and Kendall. 

Professor Hamilton Thompson’s tour Auvergne and Central 
France, originally announced for 5-18 September, has been changed 
August This party will travel Paris the short 
sea route, and then will proceed motor coach Orléans, Bourges, 
Abbey Noirlac, Moulins, Clermont Ferrand, Puy, Chaise- 
Dieu, Vichy, Nevers, and back Paris via Orléans and 

Further information about these tours can obtained from the 
Secretary the Association, from The Wayfarers Travel Agency, 
Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. 


The ninth Annual Summer School arranged the Lindsey Rural 
Community Council association with the Lindsey Local History 
Society, with the co-operation the University Sheffield and the 
University Colleges Hull and Nottingham, will held Oakham 
School, Rutland, from 2-9 August. The courses arranged are 
The Development and Growth the English Parish Church, Sources 
Local History under the Tudors and Stuarts, and The Architecture 
the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Mr. Brooks 
University College, Hull, will act Director Studies. Readers 
interested the School can obtain details the arrangements from 
Major North Coates, 86, Newland, Lincoln. 


* * * * * * 


are indebted Mr. Bury, Organising Secretary the 
Anglo-French Conference, for the following note 


The historians met together Cambridge for the Journées franco-britanniques 
from 14-16 April were warmly welcomed Professor Clapham the unavoid- 
able absence through illness Professor Temperley. Their meeting was the 
fifth its kind, and was held, invitation the Master and Fellows, Peter- 
house. experiment was tried with the arrangement the papers. Instead 
simple division into medieval and modern sections, one group papers was 
devoted economic and social, the other parliamentary and colonial 
problems. 

session the first section, presided over Professor Clapham, 
Bloch read paper Problémes des classes Angleterre France 
moyen Professor Postan The problem the English village labourer 
the thirteenth and fourteenth and Mollat Commerce des 
Ports normands aux 15¢ session under the same Chair- 
man, Professor Blanchard read paper L’Angleterre, Cabinet des Tuileries 
des Chemins Fer session presided over Professor 
Hauser papers were read Mr. Habakkuk problems English 
land-ownership, Morazé Quelques aspects des relations 
Mr. Court The regional approach the Industrial Revolution.” 

session the Parliamentary and Colonial section under the chairmanship 
Professor Walker papers were read Professor Olivier Martin Comment 
certaines villes moyen ont renoncé leurs Miss 
Cam ‘‘The wages English parliamentary representatives with special 
reference the borough and county and Professor Coornaert 
Les origines les des corporations dans France 
session presided over Professor Webster, Mr. Crawley read paper 
and English influences the Spanish Cortes, and, under the 
chairmanship Professor Olivier Martin, Mr. Bury read one Gambetta and 
overseas expansion and Professor Walker The French South 

Among other French historians who were able attend were Goblet, 
Jouon des Longrais, Professor Mantoux, and Professor Vaucher. The absence 
MM. Cahen, Hardy, Julien, and Renouvin was much regretted. addition 
several Cambridge historians, other English guests present were Mr. Court, 
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Professor Newton, Professor Power, Mr. Sumner, Professor Treharne, and Professor 
Webster. 


The historians and their wives were fortunate having opportunity 
being shown over Anglesey Abbey Lord Fairhaven, and spending delightful 
afternoon Hinchingbrooke, where Lord and Lady Sandwich took them round 
the gardens and showed them the house and its treasures. tea-party was given 
Professor and Mrs. Clapham King’s College, and dinners were arranged 
Corpus Christi and Peterhouse, and Girton. 


* * * * * * 


have been asked announce that the Alexander Prize, given 
the Royal Historical Society, has been awarded for 1939 Miss 
Hilda Grieve for essay The Deprived Married Clergy 
Essex, 1553-61,” while essay Miss Joan Long Lord 
Granville and the Egyptian Question 1881-2” was recognised 
proxime accessit. 

The Prize for 1940 will awarded for the best essay any subject 
approved the Literary Directors. Essays should sent 
February 1940. Further particulars can obtained from the 
Secretary, Royal Historical Society, Cheyne Walk, London, 


Nor all members realise the facilities provided the Association 
Library. The Committee has recently been active disposing some 
out-of-date books, and has replaced them important works 
reference, both new The library catalogue has been re-edited, 
and the opportunity has been taken listing the illustrations and 
lantern slides the possession the Association. Copies the new 
catalogue can obtained from the Secretary, Gordon 
the price 6d. each (7d. post). 


next Annual Meeting will held the London School 
Economics, 3-6 January. the time writing definite arrange- 
ments can announced except that joint meeting with the 
Economic History Society January, when there will discussion 
the subject Should there new content History Teaching for 
schools, and what part should social and economic history play 


hope announce full details the programme our next 
number. 
* * * * * 


PAMPHLETS recently distributed 


No. 112. English Monasteries. Rose Graham. 
No. 113. Roman Britain. Myres. 


The price the former non-members 2s. (post free) and 


the latter 1s. 1d. (post free). Members can obtain extra copies 
and 7d. each (post free). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Medieval Latin Dictionary 


Mr. Charles Johnson writes from Gloucester House, Downshire 
Hill, N.W.3 

should glad opportunity put before your readers 
appeal behalf the projected Medieval Latin Dictionary which 
has been since 1924 charge committee appointed and financed 
the British Academy. Whether not the original scheme for 
international dictionary Latin down 1000 carried out, the 
committee mean produce dictionary British and Irish Latin 
down 1600 since many scholars, especially historians, are 
work the later Middle Ages. 

Thanks largely American considerable proportion the 
printed material has been read, and Word-List was published 
1934 guide the progress the scheme. This has taken its 

lace both the British Isles and abroad useful 
has not served the purpose for which was designed, viz. 
attract the help scholars possessed the technical knowledge 
requisite for the survey the various sections the vocabulary with 
have access texts which from their scarcity are only accessible 
great libraries. will found that the vocabulary material 
antiquities and legal, historical, purely literary books fairly 
well but much remains done the field Philo- 
sophy, Theology, Medicine, Natural Science, and even such technical 
subjects Agriculture, Architecture, Metallurgy, Painting, 
Nevertheless the material already gathered sufficient for profitable 
beginning made the work editing, and the committee would 
grateful for the help scholars who could undertake either read 
books not yet examined, deal with particular groups words and 
point out obvious omissions and the means supplying them. Letters 
may addressed either the Secretary, Medieval Latin 
Dictionary Committee, Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, London, 
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his essay monasticism, which was first published 
Harnack expressed his views the Byzantine development with some 
vigour. was, wrote, monasticism barren asceticism without 


But, when gave the funeral oration for Karl Holl 
1926, had admit that had been forced modify his verdict and 
recognise what new and rich life was found Greek 
monasticism, and how great its significance was relation the theory 
and practice penance and the formation the inner life and 
spiritual Unfortunately, Harnack’s essay, with its old 
and unjust condemnation Byzantine monks, better known than 
his oration, and such prejudices still persist among non-Byzantinists, 
This often because the difficulty finding any accurate information 
which not specialist character. The result that many students 
medieval and ecclesiastical history never get far attempting 
reconstruct for themselves the life the Byzantine monks, and are 
only too frequently left with the impression that the monasticism 
the Eastern Roman Empire was characterised barren asceticism.” 
some extent this due writers western monasticism. For, 
reason the common origin Egypt the fourth century and the 
influence which Eastern monks exerted the beginnings the 
Western movement, the early story the concern East and West 
alike. When the debt owed the West the various forms 
Egyptian and Syrian monasticism, and particular the Basilian 
tradition, has been duly acknowledged, writers Western 
monasticism part company with the East, but often not without making 
some last comment which shows little appreciation the Eastern 
development and leaves the reader’s mind false impression. 


little has been written the 
subject Byzantine monasticism, and, far know, the ground not 
any general book, that the reader who cannot use the somewhat 
sources must depend scattered articles and studies individual 
questions. The most outstanding these are Holl, und 
Bussgewalt beim griechischen Leipzig, 1898, and Ph. Meyer, Die 
Haupturkunden fiir die Geschichte der Leipzig, 1894. There are 
only very brief references Pargoire, L’église byzantine 527 847, 3rd ed., 
Paris, 1923, and the Cambridge Medieval History, vol. has chapter 
Byzantine monasticism. The chief sources for the regulation the monastery 
are church councils, imperial legislation, and patriarchal rulings. These have 
been briefly examined for the early period Nissen, Die Regelung des 
Klosterwesens bis zum Ende des Jahrhunderts, Hamburg, 
1897 (Gelehrtenschule des Johanneums, Progr. Nr. The official legislation 
for the later period less important and often more the nature concessions 
but there good deal gathered from sources different 
kind, founders’ charters, and references contemporary works, particularly 
those For the period see Hussey, Church and 
the Byzantine Oxford, 1937. Invaluable for the whole period works 
reference (they are present progress) are Corpus der 
Urkunden des Mittelalters und der Zeit, Reihe Abt. Regesten der 
Kaiserurkunden des ostrémischen Reiches, Munich and Berlin, 1924-, and 
Grumel, Les regestes des actes patriarcat Constantinople, vol. Les actes 


des Patriarches (Le byzantin, série des Socii 
Chalcedonenses), 

Kellett and Marseille, London, 1901, 60, 

von Harnack, Aus der des Vollendeten, Giessen, 1930, 282. 
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Thus his general survey the movement the West Dr. Work- 
man considers that the solitaries are characterised over- 
asceticism, while the ccenobitic establishments cannot 
with those western Europe. writes: the East, 
Monasticism became stereotyped institution, barren asceticism 
without history contribution history, except far its 
existence the proof that mere asceticism not progressive factor 
and leads higher results life and service.” Equally misleading 
are the statements Dr. Kirk’s Bampton Lectures.? This study the 
Christian doctrine the swmmum bonum concerned with monasticism 
only one among other factors, and the medieval chapters 
primarily the Latin tradition which discussed. Nevertheless over 
the early stages the inevitable comparison between East and West 
made, and Dr. Kirk’s judgment that while the east has always 
obey the letter Basil’s rules, their spirit has always 
been more home the west. Few historians fail recognise 
Benedict the true spiritual heir the great few 
pages farther this supplemented the words, Yet generally 
admitted that even Basil, its highest representative, could not wean 
eastern monachism from Whatever may the 
with regard the West, such statements give wrong impres- 
sion the medieval monasticism the East, not mention the fact 
that Basil’s ascetic writings can hardly called rules.” 

The briefest consideration the ideals Byzantine monasticism, 
the nature its debt Basil, and the service which gave 
the Eastern Roman Empire, should serve modify such criticism. 

The Byzantinist would probably state his case some such lines 
these 

Christian monasticism found its origin Egypt the early fourth 
and almost from the beginning two very clearly marked 
tendencies were apparent—that is, the Antonian eremitic, and the 
Pachomian ccenobitic. Antony thought that the solitary life was 
the ideal way for the monk, while Pachomius considered that the 
afforded better training the Christian 
work was continued Basil who was very much 
influenced the monastic houses Egypt. Basil left doubt that 
the ccenobitic the higher form and that which was 
most conducive the required end, the perfect Christian life. For 
argued that live solitude was plainly conflict with the law 


Workman, The Evolution the Monastic Ideal from the Earliest 
Times down the Coming the Friars, London, 1913, 153. 

Kirk, The Vision God, 2nd ed., London, 1932. 

Kirk, op. cit., 268. 

270. 

The term used throughout this article synonymous 
with Eastern and taken covering the period from the sixth 
the fifteenth century. Evidence accepted from all the eastern provinces which 
were within the boundaries the Empire before the Muslim invasions the 
seventh century; for, even after certain territories had fallen away reason 
both heresy and conquest, there were still orthodox monastic establishments 
and individual solitaries found within the lost provinces. There seems 
too little evidence say whether there were marked differences between such 
houses and the heretical, for instance the Nestorian, centres, 

seems uncertain whether Pachomius did, did not, mean 
the the complete exclusion eremitic life, Certainly some his 
followers admitted that was possible for monk pass from the monastery 
the path the solitary ascetic, Cf, the different views taken 
und das Klosterleben, Freiburg 1896, and 
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love, which the apostle fulfilled when sought not his own advantage 
but that the many, that they might This point 
view did not win the day for the communal life the exclusion the 
eremitic. Nevertheless would untrue minimise the 
either Pachomius Basil, for the monastery became vital and 
integral part the polity the Eastern Roman Empire. 

There ample evidence point the persistence both Antonian 
and Basilian traditions throughout the course Byzantine history, 
The well-known ascetics, together with the countless, but equally 
important, host their anonymous brethren, pursued their goal 
different ways, and the life both the solitary hermit and the member 
the common house could crowned with the longed-for spiritual 

ifts. 
Whatever its expression, the validity the monastic principle 
element the Christian life remained unquestioned, though none 
were blind its abuses. the great monastic centres Palestine, 
Mt. Athos, Bithynian Mt. Olympus, the solitary hermit, the 
and the establishment were all found. Naturally 
more known about houses than about the hermitages; 
the memory the solitary would only perpetuated someone 
were interested enough write his life, but the position the monastery 
was carefully regulated both secular and ecclesiastical legislation. 
the other hand, would wrong deduce from such legislation 
that the anchorite laura life was forbidden 
novels, for instance, though they are concerned with the ccenobium, 
clearly recognise the existence anchorites, while there ground 
for considering that Justinian forbad the 

the relative importance the different ways, the eremitic 
was regarded the highest, but each individual was usually left free 
choose what seemed best suited his needs, though would often 
progress through the probation ccenobium and laura the final 
stage the solitary hermit. Holl thought that the inevitable regula- 
tions life must necessity trammel the spiritual experi- 
ence the mystic, and support this quoted the case the 
eleventh-century Symeon the Young, who was turned out the 
Studite house This scarcely convincing evidence. 
Symeon was then only boy, and according Nicetas’ Life him 
was his criticism and insubordination rather than any genuine need for 
excessively isolated mode life that caused his expulsion, together 
with that his spiritual father, who seems have been the real 
instigator the Moreover Symeon’s sermons his monks 
show that later he, abbot his own house, did not consider the 
discipline communal life insuperable bar spiritual pro- 


The Longer Rules, That necessary, with view pleasing God, 
live with like-minded persons, and that solitude difficult and dangerous” 
(Trans. Clarke, The Ascetic Works St. Basil, London, 1925, 

laura consisted number separate monastic cells under superior. 

See Just., Nov. and Justinian insisting that monks 
must lead genuinely life and not allowed private cells, but 
i.e., life and not those who are leading life 
contemplation and perfection and who have their private cells, such are usually 
called anchorites and and who have left communal life for higher 
things.” Cf. 133, Pref. 

Nicetas Stethatus, Vita Symeonis junioris, ed. Hausherr and Horn, 
Orientalia Christiana, (July and August, 1928, Nr. 45), pp. 18-32. 
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while his mystical writings, among some the finest medieval 
religious literature, are proof the truth his 

But whether the manner life was eremitic, Byzantine 
monasticism can refute the charge Both the 
quality its religious life and its relation the outside world—two 
mutually dependent factors—bear witness the reality the spiritual 
development its monks. gives fine analysis the individual 
shows that result his moral struggle the monk endowed 
with special spiritual gifts which enable him have mystical ex- 
perience God denied most men. Further, reason these 
spiritual gifts that the monk well suited become the 
physician mankind, using his special powers the care souls and 
miraculous healing. draws upon material ranging from the 
Vita the fourth century down the hesychasts the four- 
teenth, and certainly illustrates one the striking features 
Byzantine history—that is, the reality Byzantium the widespread 
belief the monastic ideal. The monk was the man God, 
and such could far more potent factor than 
victorious emperor general. For, reason his holy life, he, and 
alone, was granted the gifts and the vision for which all longed, but 
which few were fitted attain. 

The religious experience the individual one side the problem 
the other the every-day life the monks and their relation both 
Church and State. The solitary was not always divorced from man- 
kind sometimes imagined, but his life would his own affair, 
and would vary from man was otherwise with the member 
monastery. would find his own relation the community 
carefully regulated, likewise that the community the outside world. 
However important the hermit might be, the ccenobitic house, with 
its greater stability, could fulfil services which the individual saint was 
undertaking. 

During the some eleven hundred years Byzantine history the 
centres monasticism changed and developed. Constantinople, 
Mt. Olympus Bithynia, the peninsula the Holy Mountain, Mt. 
Athos was called, were become important as, not more than, 
the houses and hermits Egypt and Palestine. The latter, virtue 
its position the Holy Land, always attracted pilgrims, but this 
advantage was balanced the difficulties created the invasions 
Arab and Seljuk Turk, not mention the innumerable complications 
later introduced the Latin kingdoms. Although there appears 
too little evidence allow any detailed comparison between 
houses various parts the Empire, yet least possible 
indicate some the characteristics the ordinary life 
house and point out certain contrasts between East and West. 

One the most striking differences constitutional. The West 
Migne, Patrologia graeca, 120, Orationes (Latin translation 
obedience the abbot, and Or. the discipline daily 
monastery. 

Liber divinorum amorum (Latin only). See Holl, op. cit., and 
op. cit., pp. 

Holl, op. cit., Der Enthusiasmus griechischen 
The first section the book masterly account the life and thought one 
the greatest Byzantine monks, Symeon the Young 1040). The third 


more particularly with penance and confession and the part taken 


Delehaye, Les stylites, Paris and Brussels, 1923 (Subsidia 
hagiographia, 
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form society following the same way life, with carefully designed 
constitution regulating their internal administration and their relations 
both with each other and with the secular Church; while the East, 
with the possible exception Mt. Athos, where there was some kind 
ill-defined organisation between houses, lauras, and sketes, the unit 
life was the individual house, and not the order. And there 
were, indeed, orders the western sense. 

The nearest approach generally recognised rule was the Studite 
adaptation and expansion the principles laid down Basil, 
The Studite house was the well-known monastery John the Baptist 
south-west Constantinople, and from 799 826 its abbot was 
Theodore, the avowed antagonist the iconoclastic party. Both his 
own writings and the Constitutiones exerted considerable in. 
fluence later monastic foundations. The life described the 
Constitutiones, free adaptation, would generally form the basis 
the monastic routine the though would probably 
have its own typicon drawn the founder and detailing the 
individual charges laid upon the monastery.* These typica shed most 
valuable light both the kind life led Eastern house and the 
place monasticism the community, and, together with the Vite 
Sanctorum, the only too rare Orationes, and the innumerable stray 
references other contemporary sources, serve corrective the 
statement that Byzantine monasticism was something outside the 
Church and had view practical issue. 

The relation the Byzantine the secular Church was 
ultimately determined two the whole-hearted belief the 
monastic way life, and the co-operation Church and State ina 
framework very different from that western Europe. Ordinarily 
monasticism came within the jurisdiction the secular Church usually 
the bishop the diocese was responsible for visitation and his per- 
mission had obtained before new foundations were But, 
the West, the Eastern houses practice were always trying 
gain freedom from such supervision, and they had sufficient influence 
they appealed, usually the Emperor, and not the patriarch, 
charter chrysobul which would establish their claim autonomy. 
The granting such privileges was fully accord with the prevalent 
belief that monastic life was the greatest value the Christian State, 
and therefore was rightly given special privileges; while the appeal 
was naturally made the Emperor the protector not only the 
State, but orthodoxy, whose word lay the safest guarantee. 

But the presence number these independent 
houses did not mean that monasticism was movement outside the 
Church. was, the contrary, integral part the Church, and 
indeed one the most important aspects orthodox Christian life. 
The story Xiphilinus illustrates this. Xiphilinus was eleventh- 


the monastery Studios; cf. Delehaye, Stoudion-Stoudios, Analecta 
(1934), pp. 64-5, the correct form the wrongly called 

Cf. the influence Theodore the tenth-century Athanasius Athos 
(Meyer, op. cit., pp. ff. and 102 ff., for the text Athanasius’ 
and cf. also the Constitutiones studitae with Symeon the Young, 
Migne, Patrologia graeca, 120, Oratio 25. 

Attaleiates’ foundations Constantinople the end the eleventh 
century; see Hussey, op. cit., pp. 183 ff. 

Workman, op. cit., 152; 140, and Harnack, Monasticism pp. 

Cf. Justinian, Nov. 5,1; 67,1; 131, 
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century lawyer who became monk one the foundations Bithyn- 
jan Mt. Olympus, and when was elected the highest office the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy—that patriarch—he pointed out that 
accept this would great downfall comparison with the life which 
had been devoting the contemplation The incident 
usually quoted evidence the high assessment monastic life, but 
this not its only moral. should also remembered that although 
Xiphilinus may stress his contemplative life had already given proof 
administrative ability, and spite his reluctance did accept 
triarchal office, and proved excellent patriarch had already 
abbot. Houses may often have evaded episcopal control, but 
there was vital connection between the monk and the secular 
Church. was from the monastic ranks that bishops and patriarch 
were usually chosen, and the higher ecclesiastical offices were 
filled men who had experienced the spiritual training the 
monastery. Further, the monk fulfilled important function the 
Church the confessor, and doing was brought into special 
contact with the laity.2 Both members ccenobia and solitaries acted 
such, and well-known saint would thronged crowds who 
wished him become their spiritual Thus, both reason 
supplying candidates for the important offices church government, 
and their close connection with the laity the capacity confessor, 
monks can justly regarded integral part the Orthodox Church. 
But their activities were not confined such services. 
Christian State which prided itself its monasteries con- 
tinually exerted quickening influence. Originally monasticism was 
essentially religious movement, and, the whole, kept this character 
the East and supplied spiritual leaven that was felt throughout the 
Its greatest contribution was the vitality its experience 
its quest for Christian perfection. All mencould not the saints 
the early Vite Symeon the Young Dorotheus the Young, 
but they could profit the experience and example these. 
And there are countless instances show that the East Roman world 
was peculiarly aware, and indeed proud, the qualities its monks. 
Both monk and monastery had special place the polity, and 
difficult agree with Dr. Workman’s verdict that “in the East the 
breach monasticism with culture, and even with human society, 
became The truth that Eastern monasticism found 
itself very different setting from the West, and had accordingly 
somewhat different functions fulfil. The downfall the western 
half the Roman Empire the fifth century and the slow recon- 
struction political and cultural life had counterpart the eastern 
half, which, spite its many vicissitudes, was survive throughout 
the Middle Ages the Eastern Roman Empire. Such society had 
its unbroken tradition learning and culture, its secular education and 
university, its pride its Roman citizenship and its glory its 
Hellenic literary standards. There was need for monasticism 
come the rescue the same way did western Europe, where 


Psellus, Funeral oration John Xiphilinus, ed. Sathas, Bibliotheca graeca 
medii aevi, vol. Paris, 1874, 448. 

See Holl, Enthusiasmus pp. 225 ff., for the development the 
monastic claim act confessor. 
Vita junioris, op. cit., pp. (ch. 104). 
Holl, Uber das griechische Preussische 
(3), 1898, pp. 407-24, and reprinted Gesammelte zur Kirchen- 
geschichte, 11, Der Osten, Tiibingen, 1928. 
Workman, cit., 152. 
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performed such manifold services. Some Byzantine monks may haye 

been learned men, but such learning was usually acquired before they 
entered monastery. What they would normally learn there woul 
what was required for the right performance the public liturgy 
and for the private study the Scriptures and Fathers. 

Eastern monasticism, then, did not achieve any contribution the 
field learning comparable early Western monasticism, but 
certainly means divorced from the practical needs and necessities 
everyday life. Not only could the individual saint called upon 
give emperor advice crisis, offer spiritual consolations 
general but the monastic house, far from bei 
something apart from human society, was often only too much the centre 
it. There were, course, the establishments Mt. Athos, which 
enjoyed certain immunity least from female society, the remote 
house which the Emperor Manuel founded the twelfth century the 
shores the Black Sea. But these were the whole exceptional, 
and the isolation Manuel’s foundation was made way protest 
against the manifold activities monasteries situated near cities, 

Monastic establishments had from early times performed certain 
functions for the population. The fourth century house Basil 
had recognised responsibilities which were inevitably inherent 
the great commandment, Thou shalt love thy neighbour thyself.” 
And the almsgiving and care the sick and provision hospitality 
for the wayfarer and pilgrim, all which were carried out Basil’s 
houses, were gradually added other duties such affording refuge 
the fugutive, perhaps the political suspect defeated Emperor, well 
helping with the indispensable services confession and burial. This 
work became part the everyday life many Byzantine monasteries, 
and would performed matter course, along with such specific 
individual charges might laid down the founder’s 

Thus neither the Byzantine monastery, nor even the solitary hermit, 
can considered isolated unit divorced from the life the Empire. 
And behind the array social services undertaken the ccenobitic 
house, the primary function monasticism remained unaltered, 
and its contribution the religious life the orthodox church was 
incalculable. The resistance medieval Byzantium its many 
invaders remarkable. Diplomacy, geography, economics, explain 
much, but almost every crisis the belief the East Romans divine 
assistance reaffirmed, and, however this may explained, was 

faith that often gave them courage and victory. For them, the 
efficacy prayer, though means regarded substitute for 
armed resistance, was proved fact, and the monks, being specially 
dedicated the service God, were therefore regarded with particular 
devotion. The opening words Justinian’s Preface his hundred and 
thirty-third Novel, formal though they may have been, can well 
applied the place monasticism, not only the lives individuals, 
but the greater life the Eastern Roman polity: The monastic 
life and its contemplation divinely appointed state, and brings 
souls God, not only assisting those who profess it, but also helping the 
rest mankind reason its purity its prayers 


Nicephorus Phocas, who, before became emperor, was accompanied 
his campaigns Crete his friend, the hermit Athanasius, who afterwards 
founded the laura Mt. Athos, 

See Delehaye, Deux typica des Paléoloques, Brussels, 
1921, and Hussey, op, pp. 182 ff. 

Justinian, Nov, 133, 
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The Greeks Bactria and India. 1938. xxiii 
539 pp. Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


Dr. TaRN has recovered from oblivion neglected, almost lost 
chapter history. The story the Greeks India has usually been 
treated part Indian history alone, although belongs essentially 
the history Hellenism. must now, however, set fifth 
Hellenistic dynasty beside the Antigonid, Seleucid, Ptolemaic, and 
the Euthydemid Bactria and India the first half the 
second century B.C. 

One reason for the neglect this story doubtless the scrappiness 
the sources. the Greek side has reconstructed from 
fragments lost Greek histories the Farther East preserved 
later classical writers, and from other stray references (e.g. Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. V1). There is, true, rich abundance fine 
Greek coins struck Bactria, but the interpretation the evidence 
which they afford highly controversial. the Indian side there 
are some inscriptions, bit perhaps contemporary chronicle 
embedded later work (the Gargi various indications 
literature (including Chinese and Thibetan translations lost Indian 
writings), the excavations Taxila, the Pali version the Milinda- 
(or Questions Milinda, who was the Greek king Menander). 
Finally, get little real history the Chinese historians Ssu-ma 
Chien (c. 100 and Pan-ku (died perhaps the real 
reason for the neglect the eastern outposts Hellenistic civilisation 
arises less from the scrappiness the sources than from their range. 
The acquisition first-hand and critical knowledge every aspect 
would almost superhuman task. Dr. Tarn’s purpose, which 
has dreamt for forty years, has been re-establish balance, since 
“the Indian material has been far better prepared for the Greek 
historian than the Greek material has ever been for the 
but has done more than this, for has welded the evidence into 
organic whole. 

impossible here indicate the wealth Dr. Tarn’s learning 
more than few his conclusions. Despite the relegation the 
discussion matters detail twenty-one appendices, the book 
not easy reading, but extremely exciting. After masterly survey 
some aspects Seleucid rule west the Persian desert, Dr. Tarn 
turns eastern Iran and India. the main story starts with 
Euthydemus, satrap who successfully repudiated Seleucid authority 
and established himself independent king Bactria-Sogdiana 
208 B.c.), with his capital Alexandria-Bactra (Balkh), and with 
members the royal house ruling groups satrapies sub-kings 
state-form). won the support the Iranian barons, wrested 
two satrapies from Parthia, conquered part Chinese Turkestan, and 
his kingdom from the northern nomads, though failed 
re-establish the gold route from Siberia. Few Greek cities are recorded 
his kingdom, but there were many military colonies, some which 
grew into cities (Alexander 326 found land open villages, Chang- 
128 found land walled towns). Euthydemus’ son Deme- 
who succeeded 190 annexed the Seleucid provinces east 
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the Persian desert and (c. 184) invaded northern India, where for 
political reasons won Buddhist support: one general captured 
Pataliputra (Patna), another Barygaza (Broach) and probably Ujjain. 
Demetrius rebuilt Taxila his Indian capital founded three 
name-cities. Western eyes was Rex Indorum, but map 

Indians appeared not foreign conqueror, but King 
For was deliberately seeking realise Alexander’s dream joint 
rule Greeks and Orientals and union peoples human brother. 
hood. Demetrius was not Greek king Indian subjects, but 
his empire was partnership Greek and Indian. 

How Demetrius was killed Eucratides (167), who with his 
successors held Bactria until the nomad (Kushan) conquest 130; 
how Menander, Demetrius’ son-in-law, successfully held Greek India 
against Eucratides and carried Demetrius’ policy Chakravartin, 
supreme ruler whom Buddhists transferred stories told Buddha 
and Asoka; how the nomads overran India, and how some Greek 
kings survived till B.c.; and, above all, how Greek and Indian 
civilisations interacted—all these are stories that cannot even 
outlined here. Finally, reference must made the remarkable 
rehabilitation Antiochus (Epiphanes), who, appears, sought 
regain Alexander’s territorial empire the East, while Demetrius was 
seeking achieve Alexander’s dreams: for Antiochus was behind 
Eucratides. This suggestion, which advanced with cogent argument, 
would explain how Antiochus, who had been driven out Egypt 
Roman envoy with walking-stick, was able two years later 
vast army review Daphne, celebrate Festival Deliverance 
Babylon, and receive the title Saviour Asia. Bactria was again 
Seleucid, though Eucratides was king. 

How far some Dr. Tarn’s arguments points detail are valid 
question for numismatists and other specialists discuss, but all 
historians the ancient world will profoundly grateful for book 
which, like much the author’s work, not only outstanding 
contribution learning, but permeated with sense exceptional 
vigour and vision. 


The Mind Latin Christendom. Epwarp 
1937. xiv pp. Milford. 


author this remarkable book might well say with Montaigne 
Reader, thou hast here book good faith.” For, explains 
his preface, making honest attempt, for his own satisfaction, 
understanding, far understanding possible, the way which 
Christianity began transform our Latin ancestors.” The period 
with which deals the fifth century, dominated Augustine, 
who the true hero Mr. Pickman’s story, which begins with the 
last phase the struggle between paganism and Christianity, and ends 
with the firm establishment the Papacy cecumenical power. 

Mr. Pickman tells that views Christianity outsider, and 
confesses that can never understand faith does not hold. 
would perhaps have some sympathy with Professor Powicke, who said 
Only those who accept the dogma the divinity Christ 
the central fact long process divine revelation can escape 
bewilderment the contemplation the spread Christianity, which 
has been unlike other religions its claim penetrate and control 
the whole life. The historian, who must discard dogmas, betrays 
his bewilderment every step. tends explain the history 
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the Church explaining away.” Now, Mr. Pickman does not 
completely escape this bewilderment, but knows that dealing 
with immense and tremendous issues, whether question 
roblems evil free will, miracles monasticism, the 
Church’s remedy for the desperate times the claims the Papacy 
rule. Mr. Pickman has made his own choice material, 
and the historian who has already worked over many the texts and 
familiar with large number the standard works will benefit 
the acute observations and the fresh points view which writer who 
not afraid saying what really thinks able present. 
will gathered that the book whole not definitive presentation 
its vast subject. any case, but the first volume what 
and students who already know the outline the subject can dig with 
fit. This probably its real value. 

would serve good purpose contrast Mr. Pickman’s book 
with recent study such Marrou’s Saint Augustin fin 
culture antique (Paris 1938), which possesses the full the French 
qualities lucidity and precision. Both kinds approach are 
necessary, and Mr. Pickman has made his book rich facts and racy 
comments that even when the former seem presented dis- 
way and the latter possess times excess shrewd- 
ness, the reader does not feel disposed complain. 

would have been useful the list texts and authors cited had 
been expanded into bibliography. notice that Bremond, the 
famous author the Histoire littéraire sentiment religieux France, 


1936. 492 pp. Paris, Félix Alcan; Brussels, Nouvelle 
Société d’Editions. frs. 

1937. xiv 464 pp. Methuen. 16s. 


volume, which appeared under the editorship his 
son shortly after his own death, astonishing tour force. was 
written 1917-18 conditions which would have paralysed most 
writers, while Pirenne, stigmatised his German captors very 
dangerous,” was living isolation the little town Creuzburg, 
near had bitter memories feed on—the loss son 
the first year the war, his own confinement prisoners’ camp 
Holzminden for several weary months, and now his sudden removal 
from temporary shelter more congenial surroundings the university 
town Jena. putting aside his griefs and grievances, 
began, with work reference hand except little text- 
used the Creuzburg school, write history Europe. 
The Armistice interrupted its progress when had reached the middle 
the sixteenth century. remains unfinished, masterly survey 
thousand years history, stamped with highly individual 
impress. Here, brief, are the views municipal origins with which 
his name had long been associated. Here, germ, are those theories 
which later elaborated the break economic continuity caused 
When the Moslem invasions made hostile out the 
Mediterranean, cette mer presque familiale,” followed 
Carolingian times. His recent experiences were turned 
uses, and reading, for example, footnote paragraph 
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Charles Martel’s re-organisation the Frankish cavalry 
drawn from Russia under Ivan (p. 41), one reminded how Pirenne 
learnt Russian from fellow-prisoners that race, and won admission 
another historical world. The book full trenchant phrases and 
stimulating ideas, and thousand pities that index has been 
provided make reference easy. 

Professor Previté-Orton’s volume equally characteristic 
author, quite different way. His long experience and wisdom 
lecturer and writer have gone the making book exactly fitted 
fulfil its purpose the series which forms part. His aim, 
says, has been give enough trees show the conformation 
the Readers can turn with confidence find the text 
sufficient details help them clear understanding any 
subject inquiry within the period, and can orientate themselves for 
further exploration use the short bibliographies appended 
each chapter. These latter, one might expect when their compiler 
the former editor the English Historical Review, are little 
pieces their way, both inclusion and exclusion. may with 
deference suggested that Cimetier’s short and lucid survey Les 
sources droit ecclésiastique would useful addition the 
list (p. 223) appended the chapter Intellectual Life, Literature, 
and Art,” and that intrusive has made its way into the name 
the author the adventu fratrum minorum Angliam (p. 63). 
The book whole interesting and comprehensive that 
bound constant request teachers and students. 

JOHNSTONE. 


Materialien zur Geschichte der Preise Osterreich. 
unter Mitarbeit von Dr. Rudolf Geyer und Franz 
Koran. des Internationalen Wissenschaft- 
lichen Komitees fiir die Geschichte der Preise und 
reich, Band Vienna: Carl Ueberreuters Verlag. 
879 pp. sch. 


international history prices progressing. After the 
magnificent volumes prices England and Germany, the first 
volume the Austrian price history now makes its appearance. Long 
awaited, will longer praised. Professor Pribram and his collabor- 
ators have done splendid piece work. 

The first volume deals with prices Upper and Lower Austria 
andin Vienna. The chief sources are documents referring prices paid 
municipal and clerical organisations such the Vienna Citizens’ 
Hospital (Wiener Biirgerspital) and the Klosterneuburg monastery 
(Stift Klosterneuburg), and market reports made the market 
authorities. Series covering 200 years and more were taken from the 
following sources: Vienna Citizens’ Hospital: expense accounts, 
1470-1527, incomplete; 1527-1779, complete; Vienna, City market 
reports, Klosterneuburg, expense accounts, 
Wels, city records and market reports, 1471-1769. 

The commodities covered are great number foods and drinks, 
building materials, some iron wares, paper, hides, candles and wax; 
the data wages refer chiefly agricultural and building workers while 
salaries cover widely different occupations such teachers, physicians, 
ministers, cooks, Curiously enough almost price data 
textiles clothing are given. this respect the first volume the 
German price history richer. 
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The book begins with coin and currency history since the middle 
the fourteenth century, followed history measures 
and weights the regions covered the survey. The next 140 pages 
contain the explanations the tables. The tables themselves occupy 
430 pages. appendix gives much additional price material. 

compare the tables with those given Professor Elsas for 
Germany, find that they have been worked more thoroughly. 
Not only does the Austrian price history give price data year year, 
the German price history does; addition, Professor Pribram 
has worked out ten-year averages money prices, and prices computed 
silver value; and, furthermore, indices for these figures are given. 
envelope with graphs welcome addition the book. 

the text, the first volume the German price history 
greater value; contains least some pages, interpreting what has 
happened, some pages comment the development prices, 
while Professor Pribram explains that regards the material the 
first volume still too incomplete for comments, and promises 
extended commentary when the collection price data has pro- 
gressed further. 

Professor Elsas working the second volume his price 
history, and hoped that the financial means will available 
for the work the third and final volume. not know what 
the chances are further publications the history prices Austria. 
But every historian and economist must hope that some way will 
found continue this work and leave the capable hands 
Professor Pribram. JURGEN 
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last this collection the Ferrar Papers the scholarly 
presentation the unique experiment Little Gidding for which 
have long been waiting. addition the life the founder his 
admiring brother John, there are selection letters preserved the 
library Magdalene College, Cambridge, which much bring 
life the leading characters this essay saintly living. discourse 
also printed, one those enacted the Great Chamber Little 
Gidding members the Little Academy,” the study-group 
where those who wished could obtain the mental stimulus necessary 
the balanced life physical activity the practice worship. 
Finally there collection moral homilies, often classical deriva- 
tion, part perhaps those read meal-times younger members 
the household, who were, incidentally, allowed larger portion than 
their fellows, when last they came feed, regard their 

This practical bias Nicholas’ personality appears many the 
provisions for the welfare his flock. When children assembled 
recite passages scripture five o’clock winter Sunday morn- 
ings before that hower good warme fire made servant whose 
constant office Little Gidding had their allotted 
task, each the young women taking month’s duty turn the 
oversight the household, and every evening making her accounts 
and putting down paper the tasks each servant for the next day. 
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essential did order and efficiency seem Nicholas Ferrar, that, 
refusing teach the catechism the children the neighbourhood, 
since was the duty the parish priest, declared that the 
even good thing that was not part one’s allotted task life 
was subtle temptation the devil’s. 

the same Nicholas, shrewd, forceful, occasionally rather narrow. 
minded, his treatment his brother’s intransigent wife, that 
appears the letters. Nicholas was dreamer; retired from the 
world not because was too much for him, but rather because the 
very fact his success made the more dangerous for his spiritual 
welfare. Mr. Maycock makes renunciation the keynote the five 
years public activity before 1625, but one wonders how the assum 
tion justified that the retirement Little Gidding was planned from 
the beginning. May not the decision renounce the world have 
been reached only Nicholas discovered once how empty and how 
absorbing its triumphs could 

The deep affection which Nicholas had for his niece Anna appears 
clearly the letters, which also throw light the character George 
Herbert’s friend, Arthur Woodnoth. Mr. Blackstone has contented 
himself with brief but pertinent prefaces guide the enthusiastic 
reader, and has shown admirable restraint allowing the characters 
speak for themselves. One must add word praise for the 
attractive format and clear print the volume, which makes easier 
the reading contemporary spelling. 

Mr. Maycock’s book the work enthusiast, and suffers from 
faults arrangement and from certain discursiveness, especially 
the earlier chapters. Some its most interesting passages deal with 
the religious aspect the Little experiment. Mr. May- 
cock thinks that the influence the stay Padua was strong upon 
Nicholas and affected and enriched his religion. Yet this Catholic 
trait him, which caused hostile critics revile the household 
Arminian nunnery,” was combined with puritanical asceticism, and 
Mr. Maycock makes the interesting point that the religion which 
emerged little Gidding was biblical, not sacramental faith,” 
instancing the fact that the communion table was the aisle the 
church, and not placed altar-wise. What, then, was Ferrar’s attitude 
Laudian innovations and Arminian theology? One realises that 
one still does not know enough his spiritual outlook. 

Admittedly was the essence the man that dogma should 
count less than Christian living, and his experiment has lasting value 
way life and attempt give monastic existence something 
that same domestic character that found the art and the 
music the England the day. The men and women Little 
Gidding lived dedicated lives, but their daily living, centred though 
was round worship, they sanctified God’s glory the natural 
and social impulses mankind. 


Predecessors Adam Smith The Growth British Economic Thought. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.50. 

Nassau Senior and Classical Economics. 
1937. 358 pp. London: Allen and Unwin. 


predominance won the Classical Political Economy the 
nineteenth century created disposition treat 
not entirely ignore, all economic speculation prior 1776. 
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seemed waste time consider the errors, the best the half- 
truths, entertained the predecessors Adam Smith. Time has had 
its revenge. Recently Mr. Keynes has acknowledged that the 
Mercantilists saw, albeit through glass darkly, important facts over- 
looked the Classical never quite safe assume that 
opinions fairly consistently held over considerable period time can 
dismissed altogether for, Adam Smith himself observed 
another they could never have imposed upon great 
number persons had (they) not some respects bordered 
upon the truth.” The mercantilists were trying give some rational 
explanation economic phenomena. doubt they had certain 
obsessions and their moments illumination were infrequent. But 
now that are less confident ourselves than were, can 
least give them second hearing. This virtually what Mr. Johnson 
does. has not begun labelling them all Mercantilists and 
then proceeding assess their merits according the degree 
which each them conforms the principles conceives that term 
toimply. recognises that each writer has some special circumstances 
view, and that his attitude necessarily coloured that fact. 
selects ten authors who range from the sixteenth the eighteenth 
eentury. considered his setting; background recognised 
important the individual reaction it. The reader 
therefore almost imperceptibly led distinguish between what 
inspired the problem the moment and what are the underlying 
assumptions general all the writers. There was mercantile 
system the sense ordered body knowledge; nor was there 
conscious development theory. 

The selection the ten predecessors Adam Smith made the 
author somewhat eclectic. Some the names would included 
any list. Thomas Mun and Sir William Petty, for instance, could 
hardly omitted for Mun was honourably mentioned The Wealth 
Nations, and Petty was the most acute economic thinker his age. 
Gerard Malynes and Edward Misselden appear, while Charles Davenant, 
Sir Josiah Child, and Nicholas Barbon not. Mr. Johnson makes 
courageous attempt explain the grounds the controversy between 
Malynes and Misselden, and incidentally throws much light the 
the first quarter the seventeenth century. Malynes, 

owever, still remains something enigma. part his 
objection the abuse the foreign exchanges was based the 
medieval condemnation usury; but was practical man, and 
must have had more than that mind. Why was Misselden 
his attempts refute him? Mr. Johnson makes the 
interesting suggestion that was because Malynes had been associated 
with Alderman Cockayne, against whom Misselden, apologist 
for the Merchant Adventurers, would naturally bear grudge (p. 66). 
Mun did much clear the situation demonstrating that harm 
would befall the country the foreign exchanges were allowed take 
their own course without any kind governmental control. 
have lived see this principle become counsel perfection. 
Malynes might still insist that the had not been altogether 
dispelled his opponents. 


pp. 

When speaking Mandeville’s Fable the Bees, quoted Cannan’s Intro- 
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Mr. Johnson says that prepared for the criticism that his book 
does not deal with all the British predecessors Adam Smith (p. 16). 
does not appear have reflected that the great majority the ten 
writers has selected were not known the author The Wealth 
Nations. wise man who knows his predecessors! One name, 
indeed, introduced here which will new students the history 
economic thought. Dr. Nehemiah Grew (1641-1712) known asa 
pioneer plant physiology; but his economic pamphlet which 
admirably analysed Chapter VII still takes 
the form recommendations Queen Anne steps taken 
promote national productive efficiency, and obviously belongs 
the class which Andrew Yarranton’s Improvement (1677) 
good example. Grew advocates survey the mineral resources 
the country, and insists upon the importance improved means 
communication. His originality comes out his special 
mendations for the introduction new plants and the improvement 
livestock. Here speaking from his scientific knowledge. 
Whether Queen Anne her advisers heard anything Grew’s opinions 
not clear. They did not gain the publicity those which are set 
forth the next chapter, entitled Charles King, the Propagandist.” 
Perhaps King himself has the least claim any for admission one 
the ten authors; Mr. Johnson admits that should not 
regarded individual writer, but composite personality 
(p. 12). The chapter really devoted account the pamphlet 
warfare between Mercator and The British Merchant over the com- 
mercial treaty with France proposed Bolingbroke 1713. The 
contributions the successful opposition group merchants) 
were subsequently collected and published King, and enjoyed 
considerable prestige statement Whig protectionist policy. 
Incidentally this chapter may specially commended, together 
with that Hales the Humanist,” the student history, 
because each deals with problems general importance—namely, 
the anti-French obsession the later seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries and the rise the general level prices the sixteenth 
century. 

Attention should also drawn Mr. Johnson’s defence Malachi 
Postlethwayt against the charge being mere plagiarist which has 
arisen from the use made Richard Cantillon’s his Universal 
Dictionary Trade and Commerce (1751). offers somewhat 
unconvincing excuse for Postlethwayt’s failure acknowledge his 
indebtedness Cantillon (p. 204); but has compiled appendix 
economic authors mentioned the Dictionary and other writings 
prove that was not Postlethwayt’s general practice plagiarise 
(pp. 405-8). Finally there are studies two immediate predecessors, 
rather contemporaries, Adam Smith: David Hume and Sir 
James Steuart. would gladly have acknowledged David Hume 
predecessor, but would certainly have repudiated any such claim 
the part Sir James Steuart. are many acknowledgments 
Hume’s opinions, and receives the magnificent compliment 
being described far the most illustrious philosopher and 
historian the present Adam Smith declared his intention 
ignoring Sir James Steuart’s work, and carried out his resolution; 
but probable that adopted the title Wealth Nations 
British Museum, Lansdowne 

Adam Smith, The Wealth Nations, vol, 275 (Cannan’s edition). 
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avoid the term Political which Steuart had given 
his book nine years 

The break which the Wealth Nations made the continuity 
economic speculation could hardly illustrated better than the 
writings Nassau William Senior. does not appear have been 
that Adam Smith had any predecessors. For him Political 
was new science—Miss Bowley describes him repre- 
the second generation—and was mainly concerned with 
the task refining its fundamental principles. His reputation has 
suffered somewhat from the fact that his published work was scarcely 
enough ensure him independent consideration 
member the Classical School; his name has consequently been 
associated with one two his special contributions economic 
analysis. The best known these the concept abstinence 
explanation the return capital. also frequently 
quoted account the offered factory legislation. 
was his contention that the hours adult workers were reduced 
ten day, the whole the manufacturer’s profits would disappear. 
Taken out their contexts (as they usually are), these opinions would 
naturally suggest the modern reader that Senior was mere apologist 
for the capitalist system. matter fact, while abstinence 
may have been unfortunate word employ, the conception was 
designed cover one which has gained under other names? 
permanent place economic theory. His argument against the re- 
duetion the length the working day less defensible. claimed 
that was based observation, while was fact highly theoretical. 
Miss Bowley shows, however, that Senior was means opposed 
the principle factory legislation; fully approved what had 
been done for the protection children and young persons, and 
advocated further measures (p. 257a). 

Senior was elected the first Drummond Professor Political 
Oxford 1825. held that Chair for five years, and 
was again appointed 1847 for another five years. The great merit 
Miss Bowley’s book that she has examined his work, published and 
unpublished, and revealed the phases his thought. not easy 
place him. economic theory attempted systematic. 
broke away from Ricardo’s views value, and did not agree with 
Malthus that population inevitably presses upon the means sub- 
sistence. one juncture insisted the strictest limitation the 
Political Economy, contending that the economist should 
not tender advice practical affairs. But, like others who have 
taken this position, was quite prepared express views 
moralist politician; and the distinction carried little weight, 
the general public then, now, had presumption favour 
personality. was known, too, that Senior was practically 

are two three small criticisms. Mr. Johnson says (p. 73) that 
Thomas Mun was elected either member committee director the 
India Asa matter fact was elected committee,” term 
which was then used equivalent The East 
India Company was controlled Governor and twenty-four assistants 
committees. There contrast suggested page 126 between the merchant 
and the manufacturer where seems obvious that manufacturer means artisan, 
and avoid misunderstanding this should have been explained, Mr, 
quotes amusing illustration the weaned twice within thirty 
pages (see pp. and 269). 

Marshall’s term Miss Bowley cogently argues that all 
forms time may claim descent from Senior’s theory 163-6), 
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economic adviser the Whig party. prepared report trade 
combinations for Lord Melbourne, and undertook study poverty 
Ireland the request Lord Howick. the latter subject 
expressed opinions surprising one who has been considered 
exponent laissez-faire doctrine. out that such was the 
low standard living Ireland that the introduction the English 
Poor Law system would provide solution. What was wanted wasan 
active Government policy directed the raising the general standard, 
Roads, canals, and harbours should built and emigration assisted 
(p. 247). also consistently urged the need public action this 
country the questions education, health, and housing. “No 
good elementary schools (p. 268). Ground landlords and 
ing builders ought compelled law see that the new towns 
should not centres disease (p. 261). Miss Bowley devotes 
chapter Poor Law Reform, and carefully examines Senior’s opinions 
that subject. There can doubt that the Poor Law 
ment Act 1834 was largely the expression the views which had 
guided the Royal Commission and had also carefully expounded 
leading Ministers when the measure was under consideration. 
envisaged the problem mainly one depauperising the agricul- 
tural labourer, and the principle less eligibility,” operated the 
workhouse test, was typically logi¢al approach solution. This 
pre-occupation with the able-bodied tended obscure the question 
adequate provision for other classes; children, aged and sick. 
Miss Bowley has gone far acquit Senior the reproach overlooking 
them. She draws attention the evidence gave before Select 
Committee 1862 when expressed the strongest disapproval the 
general mixed workhouse and criticised the failure provide proper 
education for children (p. 330). 

Miss Bowley has confined herself study Senior’s position 
economic theory and his attitude practical social problems. 
facts relating his life, she has limited herself couple pages 
leading dates (pp. 21-3) because Mrs. St. Loe Strachey, 


The Founding American Civilization: the Middle Colonies. 
WERTENBAKER. 1938. 367 pp. Charles 
Sons. 12s. 6d. 


Brooklyn Village, (New York State Historical Association 


Series, No. VII). 1938. viii 362 pp. 
Milford. 17s. 6d. 


may that we, this country, have witnessed the 
history, and that historians the next generation will 
far influenced political events restore diplomacy and war 
their former state the proper subjects history. that case, 
shall have look America for such pleasant luxuries the two 
books mentioned here. 

Mr. Wertenbaker concerned show how half dozen different 
traditions, New England Puritan, Quaker, German, Dutch, fused 
together produce the society the middle colonies. notes the 
contact and clash cultures—how the Puritan advance, for instance, 
was halted the topographical formation northern New Jersey— 
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put the feature which makes his book interesting read and difficult 
review his exposition the way which these cultures were 
expressed material things. not possible here follow him 
into details, the various methods building log cabins, the pitch 
roof, the colour and grooving tile. finds the German 
medieval architecture being superseded Pennsylvania the second 
half the eighteenth century English Georgian, and that process 
interrupted derivations from the Renaissance buildings which were 
then the fashion Germany itself. Naturally, people who can 
one more the houses from which Mr. Wertenbaker draws his 
will find his description them more interesting than those 
whocannot. But the plates with which the book generously furnished, 
and Mr. Wertenbaker’s great care both describing the particular 
feature dealing with and tracing its European ancestry, are 
sufficient give that sense reality, dealing with people people 
rather than the incarnations political theories, which the social 
historian must partly aim. 

there more than this achieved such research Mr. 
Wertenbaker’s? The architect and the connoisseur will satisfied 
and, indeed, excited Mr. Wertenbaker’s suggestions and discoveries, 
but the historian bound ask, What did all amount 
Chiefly, amounted this, that the traditions the immigrant 
sooner later perished. The art the German-American 
says Mr. Wertenbaker (p. 337), the art the cabinet-maker, 
gradually declined. degrees the tulip and lotus pattern and the 
lively human figures disappeared, the German motifs with their quaint 
mottoes became rarer. The colours grew less varied. Finally there 
remained only the yellowish surface the pie-dish remind 
the German tradition, and with the advent cheap crockery the 
potter’s art died out entirely.”’ 

not perfectly clear that Mr. Wertenbaker realises all the 
implications his own evidence. his first chapter describes 
the American virtues, initiative, self-reliance, and individualism 
contrasting the society which they inform with 
what seems the reviewer highly formalised conception life 
England, and those countries where sun opportunity 
hidden under the clouds class prejudice and restricted opportunity 
(p. 4). The reviewer bound confess that little suspicious 
what seems him over-simplification. Surely standardisation 
rather than individualism the characteristic America. Surely, 
the frontier gave amply some opportunities was niggardly 
others—of time, for instance, make attractive pottery cabinets 
poetry, for matter, and people admire them when they 
were made. Mr. Wertenbaker seems danger describing 
traditionally and permanently American certain features life 
are simply the product frontier conditions; and ignoring 
developments later date. vital phenomenon American 
says, has been the lifting millions people from the 
lower class the middle class. The destitute, the unfortunate, the 
Oppressed trooped across the Atlantic ever-increasing stream, 

America has turned them into prosperous farmers, tradesmen, 
manufacturers, lawyers, doctors, skilled (p. 2). point 
fact, there are hundreds thousands the for whom 
America has failed entirely achieve the agreeable metamorphosis 
which Mr. Wertenbaker describes; and, like other countries, contains 
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very fair proportion oppressors oppressed. say this not 
captious deny the real merits Mr. Wertenbaker’s book, 
But those merits would have remained longer the reviewer’s mind 
Mr. Wertenbaker, having embarked generalisations, had taken 
more care bring them date. 

Mr. Weld’s book has more modest aim, which appears 
very satisfactorily. 1816 Brooklyn—the Breucklen” the 
Dutch settlers—was little, higgledy-piggledy town surrounded the 
lands Dutch farmers. Now essentially dormitory suburb 
New York. But the earlier period between forms excellent subject 
for local history. the one hand, Mr. Weld brings his story into 
contact with contemporary national history, and shows Brooklyn 
joining eagerly, the later the rush supply the home 
market and manufacturing surprising number things; Brooklyn 
the scene Protestant revival and temperance movement and 
any amount that educational self-help, exemplified the Lyceum 
lectures, which characterised the period. One feels sensible, read- 
ing Mr. Weld’s book, the bustle and optimism the age; and has 
taken pains draw not only the history the town, but also the leading 
citizens the day. 

The local aspect the book consists almost entirely its descrip- 
tion the relations between Brooklyn and New York. Some New 
Yorkers—especially those real estate that city—were 
anxious render Brooklyn harmless absorbing politically. 
the one hand, that aspiration provoked very proper opposition. 
the other, Brooklyn had from time time take good deal pains 
with itself was become fashionable suburb; and was chiefly 
the hope attracting the New York which inspired 
Brooklyn pave its streets and banish the pigs from them. 
doubt, however, the advent yellow fever 1823 (like that cholera 
England) quickened the pace sanitary reform. 

Mr. Weld very aptly and modestly sums his subject thus: 
Like New York, Brooklyn was too diverse ethnically close-knit 
community. But for time possessed distinctive character that 
was appreciated and promoted substantial body its citizens” 
(p. 267). That character Mr. Weld has brought out; and, doing 
has made real, not great, contribution our knowledge 
larger things. Bury. 


QUARRELL. 1938. xxiv 130 pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 


you, you who are England! very truth heart 
bleeds the thought that England still exists and unable 
there. Many times, God pardon sin, have contemplated 
this separation from England quite Strange find 
such words coming out Germany, but the year was 1786, and the 
sentiment not unusual then. Many were the expressions fervent 
admiration and affection from Germans the last half the eighteenth 
century, and the piquant letters and reflections Professor 
Lichtenberg are refreshing and important contribution the study 
Anglomania that period. 

Our gratitude the authors the above publication manifold. 
Firstly they have translated for source well known admirers 
David Garrick fine analysis for the better comprehension 
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art would ask here whether Lichtenberg had studied that slim 
yolume Garrick and the English Actors with Notices 
Acting translated into German year after his first visit England, 
source well known students the theatre for its wealth 
green-room portraits very possibly indirect contribution 
new era the stage history Germany,” and certainly 
interesting piece Shakespeare criticism. delightful exposé 
subject always topical, Hamlet modern dress, may found 22, 
and comic impression Gabrielli and her pasteboard Carthage 
38. Secondly, the work contains inimitable letters (no. 
“written without taking breath,” nos. 10, and are masterpieces 
style and descriptive technique) aspects this country—life above 
and below stairs, study and laboratory, court and the street 
—skilfully penned keen observer and brilliant intellect. May 
recommend the picture the astronomer playing naive 
trick his German guest (p. 85), description the mob shouting 
for Wilkes and liberty (pp. 44-5)? the fragmentary scraps 
diary, the personal letters, the famous dramatic criticisms con- 
tributed noted German periodical 1776 and 1778, last repose 
together between covers lively English rendering, accessible 
student and historian. here and there slight errors translation 
have crept (p. 49, sheer folly addition combine 
and 25, the female whom and the man misprints 
(p. footnote, omission phrase (p. 46, 37), yet 
whole the work well presented and the translation virile and 
readable the original documents. Possibly the bibliography, though 
select, might have included works with immediate bearing 
Kelly’s German Visitors English Theaters the 
Century (1936), the article entitled Lichtenberg Critic the English 
Stage, Betz, Matheson’s small pamphlet which has 
word Lichtenberg. 

Tosum should like have seen the authors grapple personally 
with Professor Hecht’s suggestion the interplay and 
England, more particularly the influence this interplay German 
intellectual life the second half the eighteenth century (quoted 
xvii), try enlighten further the place men like Sturz 
(an earlier friend and admirer Garrick) and Lichtenberg and their 
respective circles Anglo-German thought-transference. clear 
that the traffic ideas between such critics and their friends was 
the first importance, likewise that much material benefit either side 
Lichtenberg brings his publisher friend’s productions His 
Majesty’s notice, and sends the former type from Baskerville’s foundry, 
information and samples certain glazed paper seen this manu- 
factory. tries analyse the workings new kind fire 
Birmingham, encloses catalogues, prints, 
lampoons, newspapers and pictures female modes his English 
friends from Germany, his German friends from England. Certainly 
the authors similar work published four years ago, London 1710, 
have earned our gratitude for adding yet another such source our 
collection. For these foreign diaries and letters from England are 
significant alike antiquarian and topographer, the purveyors 
type history, they may accounted useful tools the great 
laboratory historical research. WILLIAMS. 
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Britain and Europe, 1815-1936. Illustrated History Modem 
695). Longmans. 

334 pp. Longmans. 4s. 6d. 


THE competition between publishers supply historical text-books 
compels them more and more look round for selling points which 
will impress teachers. Mr. Rayner’s main points” are: 
(1) the inclusion one volume the parts two distinct text-books 
already published covering the period Concise History 
Modern Europe and Concise History Britain; (2) each part 
gives selection examination questions recently set the various 
school examination boards, along with lists European sovereigns,” 
collections famous sayings the and other notes 
the various French constitutions are analysed. Used Mr, 
Rayner uses it, this evokes the suspicion that, not content include 
British and European history one volume, trying also combine 
straightforward text-book with crammer’s key. Whatever his 
intention, the results are unfortunate. Some the notes add little 
what has already been said the text; others would have been better 
incorporated it. Moreover, the space occupied them reduces 
substantially the narrative portions. Some mistakes may noted— 
Britain was never member the Holy Alliance (p. 170); Charles 
Albert confused with his predecessor Charles Felix (p. 
Midhat Pasha, the reforming Turkish minister, appears (twice) 
Mindhat Pasha (p. 323); Abdul Hamid 1908 (p. 364) referred 
his own predecessor the Stratford Redcliffe legend repeated once 
more (p. 567). 

Mr. Richards places great emphasis the fact that his history 

illustrated. This novelty, but Mr. Richards includes also 
movements causes great importance, presented this 
way assist the memory the many students best approached 
through their visual sense.” Thus, impress his schoolboy readers 
with one cause for the failure the 1848 revolution, shows three 
men, lettered (Austria), (Hungary), (Croatia), dressed 
uniform. While and struggle, stabs the back. Surely 
students who are capable profiting Mr. Richard’s text have 
passed beyond the stage when such crude simplification either 
necessary desirable. Apart from this major criticism, the book 
deserves high praise. up-to-date its facts, brightly (sometimes 
too brightly) written and shows real skill cutting out all military 
and diplomatic detail except the most essential.” The space thus 
gained given character-sketches and biographical details the 
leading statesmen the period, and the pupils who use this book 
ought feel that Metternich, Cavour, Bismarck, and the rest are 
flesh-and-blood men well historical figures. Mr. Richards 
glossary political terms order save the conscientious the trouble 
those who would never dream doing such thing.” One two 
errors may mentioned. Prussia 1827 had intention reserving 
the Balkans for her influence (p. 73); the two princes Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen are confused (p. 183); the terms the Straits convention 
1841 are incompletely stated (p. 193); and Russo-British hostility 
Asia was means limited Persia (p. 270). 
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More Annals Natal. 1936. 256 pp. 
Warne. 10s. 6d. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 
Pietermaritzburg Panorama. 1938. 126 pp. 
Shuter and Shooter. 7s. 6d. 


Firry years ago John Bird published two volumes Annals 
Natal, mine information from official and unofficial sources upon 
the history Natal 1845 which still indispensable the student 
South African history. Professor Hattersley, drawing part upon 
further materials collected Bird’s son, has now carried the annals 
the end the Victorian period, though rather different principle. 
The relatively complete publication sources which Bird aimed 
obviously impossible when they become voluminous, and Mr. 
Hattersley has chosen extracts illustrating various aspects the history 
Natal, linking them together introductions which make all 
about one third the two volumes. The introductions are scholarly, 
the documents often absorbing interest, and the two volumes— 
which are best taken together, the line demarcation, about 1875, 
not strictly adhered to—form delightful introduction the history 
of-Natal. They not, however, altogether supply the want 
continuous history Natal, which may hoped that Professor 
Hattersley will one day write. The documents are primarily illustra- 
tive, but they not illustrate all the important aspects the history 
they are good the Byrne immigration, the development Durban 
and Pietermaritzburg, transport the ox-waggon days, and, far 
they go, native affairs, but they are patchy the development 
government, they give one little idea the economic revolution wrought 
the gold the Transvaal, and they are silent the sugar industry 
and the Indian coolie immigration which rested. These latter 
topics are discussed the introductions, but necessarily only outline, 
and rising from book this kind inevitably the history 
reinforced documentary illustration that remains most vividly 
Moreover, the documents are not very evenly distributed 
point time, the being better represented than the later decades. 
student South African history, short, can afford leave this 
work one side, but may find his appetite for knowledge whetted 
rather than satisfied. will, however, find something different from 
the dry official bones which have sometimes passed for colonial history. 
popular history written for the centenary Pietermaritzburg. avoids 
the pitfalls legendary anecdote and lack proportion into which 
such centennial histories sometimes fall, but clearly written the 
main who know the city and hardly sets out add the general 
sum historical knowledge. The plates all three volumes deserve 


Britain and the Dictators. survey post-war British policy. 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

views British policy to-day with the 
deep emotions one who has himself been intimately connected with 
European events during the last twenty-five years, and with the even 
deeper emotions historian who sees the lessons the past ignored 
the tyros the present. The summary the essential factors 
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British foreign policy the nineteenth century with which 
the present work gives the standpoint from which the 
belief that the dangers the future cannot adequately met without 
close study the past—not order follow blindly the old paths, 
but order know what methods now necessary discard 
adapt, and find key those national psychologies which vita] 
for comprehend (p. 402). Thus, important understand 
the manner which Great Britain worked the principle the balance 
power the nineteenth century, and appreciate the fact that 
whenever the domination Europe single Power threatened 
her security her overseas interests, this country sooner later 
joined resisting such predominance. To-day, perhaps, the troubles 
distracted Europe may largely ascribed the fact that Great 
Britain awoke too late the fact that her security and her interests 
were endangered. the post-war era possessed few statesmen 
capable, like Castlereagh century earlier, grasping the elemen 
fact that the fate this country indissolubly linked with the fate 
the Continent. Otherwise, our rulers would never practice have 
rejected the League idea collective security, the one real instrument 
for preserving the Pax Britannica which altered circumstances our 
navy was longer adequate defend. The British public was itself 
blame, that cherished the League Nations vague ideal 
without appreciating the necessity for supplying with the force 
make effective. Nevertheless, the last resort our Government 
must bear the final responsibility, for public opinion has wavered 
during the successive crises our own for the excellent reason 
that the Government had for some years past paid lip service Opinion 
the master Policy, but steadfastly refrained from giving the 
necessary lead the relevant (p. 246). Indeed, this 
book constitutes terrific indictment British foreign policy since 
1931. With masterly precision Professor Seton-Watson reveals the 
fatal consequences the pitiable weakness the British and other 
Governments the Manchurian question and the direct encourage- 
ment that gave other law-breakers follow Japan’s example. 
Aggression Manchuria, Abyssinia, the Rhineland, Spain, followed 
remorselessly one from the other, until last the relations heavily 
armed European Powers have degenerated into state anarchy 
unparalleled modern times. The book was completed the eve 
Hitler’s march into Austria (which the subject epilogue), but 
the author may well claim that the absorption Austria and the 
surrender the Western Powers Munich reinforced tenfold the 
arguments which has vigorously elaborated. 

Without abandoning hope that the League system will reassert 
itself, Professor Seton-Watson faces with grim reality the fact that the 
old principle balance has revived and that the problem has resolved 
itself into question strategy and mathematics. 1880 Bismarck 
put forward the maxim Try trois world governed five 
and are follow that advice to-day, time 
for say quite firmly and categorically that contrary alike 
British and French interests that Russia should ejected from 
Europe (p. 405). His hatred inhuman autocracy makes difficult 
for Professor Seton-Watson admire the great achievements the 
Soviet experiment (on 119 occurs the curious statement that its 
basic idea national planning’ could only appeal minds 
autocratic and materialist but one has more clearly 
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analysed the conflict Russian foreign policy which has been the princi- 

issue since Brest-Litovsk, and goes far explain the Terror 
1936, and the army purge 1937. The triumph Stalin over Trotsky 
implied the postponement the idea world and 
the desire for peace the author finds the fullest justification, 
over-riding all differences forms government, for advocating 
cordial understanding between Russia, France, and Britain. 

Parry. 


Handwork Methods the Teaching History. and 
1938. Wheaton. 10s. 6d. 


enthusiasm and great deal ingenuity have gone the 
making very attractive handbook, competently arranged and 
excellently produced. Such enthusiasm sure infectious and, 
with the useful practical hints materials and methods and the clear 
diagrams, will provide inspiration and guidance for teachers history 
junior schools who feel the need for employing the constructive 
activities their pupils. But Mr. and Mrs. Milliken, attempting 
cover the whole evolution civilisation from the Stone Age the 
Industrial Revolution, have essayed task that might well have daunted 
whole team experts, and have not, must admitted, achieved 
greater degree success than could have been expected. 

The work needs very careful revision matters detail, for the 
details that are often real significance constructional work this 
character. Here only possible suggest few the criticisms 
that might made. The Saxon church compounded most unhappily 
three elements, alleged the nave Greenstead, Earl’s Barton 
tower, and Sompting spire; the porch the north-east corner and the 
windows the nave appear original; the resulting model like 
nothing that could possibly have existed any time. Saxon hall 
night, its timber-framing had been properly appreciated, have pro- 
vided useful and instructive exercise. is, misleading 
the inclusion windmill (p. 95) and spinning-wheel (p. 106) 
part the equipment Saxon settlement. The Norman castle 
the jumble pseudo-medieval features associated with the 
Waverley novels, and this pity, because the motte and bailey and 
the simple shell and square keeps provide easily-understood material. 
The authors are, fact, not their best dealing with earthworks 
the elementary consideration that bank mound formed from the 
earth excavated from the accompanying ditch appears have been 
overlooked. description the hill stronghold shows unfortu- 
nate confusion Neolithic and Iron-Age types, and implied that 
the ditches Maiden Castle were filled with water. Valuable opportu- 
nities were missed the treatment Stonehenge: the Avenue, the 
enclosing ditch and the stones outside the Circle are 
omitted, and suggestion made that the method mortising the 
lintels the uprights, the toggle joints the lintels the outer 
circle, should represented; element realism apparently 
introduced with figures Neolithic men and Druid priests! Surely 
would have been better not attempt cardboard model Greek 
history should induce feeling reverence for the supreme 
achievements art, and the suggestion that architrave, frieze, and 
pediment should cut out sheet strawboard certainly caused 
the present reviewer shudder. The Roman fort is, like the Norman 
castle, timeless, being compounded various elements—the legionary 
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fortress, the Saxon shore castellum, and the walled town—but 
pity that such constructional features the berm between the walj 
and ditch, the internal ramp, and the sentry walk behind the embattled 
parapet were neglected. Incidentally one feels prompted ask why 
simpler models such might have been derived from the Hadrianic 
frontier were not included. The medieval abbey appears Cister. 
cian plan, but the authors show comprehension the necessity 


for providing for choir brethren and lay brothers, and have 


pletely misunderstood the buildings abutting the eastern cloister; 
the monk’s quarters are presumably Carthusian, but they have not 
been very happy their choice illustration. 

cannot too strongly emphasised that the only really satisfac. 
tory models are those which are faithful reproductions from authentic 
examples. 

The supplement gives comprehensive syllabus the teaching 
history visual methods, but the valuable plans and photographs 
surviving remains lavishly published during recent years 
expert bodies, both private and official, are almost entirely 
garded; the list reference books, although useful, contains only 
small proportion first-rate authorities. The value the book from 
the point view craft-training does not come under review here, 
but doubt may perhaps expressed whether our specialist colleagues 
engaged this work will feel confidence the recommendation that 
painting important factor ensuring the strength, solidity, 
and finish the models.” The real usefulness such work must 
judged its success stimulating interest, the rapidity with 
which the pupil will grow out and want obtain first-hand 
contact with the visible remains the past. That may serve useful 
purpose cannot denied indeed, seems probable that further editions 
may demanded. Let those who use show their appreciation 
sending their fullest and frankest criticisms the authors. 


The Modern Historian. 1938. 309 pp. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


the test anthology history the pleasure gives the 
reader, Professor Williams has put together excellent book, equally 
suitable for those who know history and those who know too much. 
should the shelves every school library, for History here 
looked through very rosy spectacles. charmingly written 
Introduction, Professor Williams very nearly says and quite obviously 
believes that good history must also good This 
all wrong, course, but makes delightful anthology. The book 
consists extracts—I had almost said Elegant Extracts 
the works living writers, and their predecessors far back Acton. 
the first section have their individual views the nature 
history; the second, its widening scope. The third deals with the 
historian work, followed short retrospect and Professor 
Clark Reviewing.” suspect that some the thirty-six dis- 
tinguished men who appear here will (or would have been) little 
shocked the presence the others; but however suspicious one 
another they would all, think, approve the inclusion Dr. 
Power, the only woman admitted this historical Valhalla. 

“The best historical minds,” says Professor Williams, 
the literary tradition.” course they do: but also, and even 
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more closely, the worst. Hence the Criminal Queens History,” 
much deplored Professor Williams and Professor Trevelyan. 
There, fact, the rub: for the latter are often better their 
literary stuff than the former. The truth that our historians, taken 
and large, their best achieve literary form, with varying and, 
general, only modest success. There are honourable exceptions, 
which this book the proof; but historical knowledge, and even the 
public get very far History Without Tears. Still 
more dreadful the reason given for this clinging Clio. because 
they have keen recognition their duties Society.” really 
eynical suggest, that the motive for out-Stracheying Strachey,” 
just that you think you can it? 

This matter literary form very much—in fact, too much—on 
Professor Williams’ mind: but for this very reason has compiled 
most attractive book, packed with bright and illuminating writing. 
And the reader gets inkling from that the real fun history 
lies the original sources, rather than the réchauffé, may stimu- 
lated, having read the end, make the discovery for himself. 

GALBRaITH. 
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Latin Monasticism Norman Sicily (Medieval Academy 
America, dollars) Mr. Lynn Townsend White has written extensive 
and careful study strangely neglected subject, which will serve 
basis for further research this field. The book the result 
work South Italian monasteries, and part the new-found sources 
are published appendix. divided into two parts: 
introductory section deals with the general history Latin and Greek 
monasticism Sicily, whilst the main body the study every abbey 
and priory examined individually. short summary the end 
each chapter enumerates the date foundation, state, possessions, 
and prepositi each abbey priory. The style precise and terse. 
Not single word above what absolutely necessary said. list 
printed works and good index complete the book. 

The minute examination the Latin clergy preceded 
analysis the state the Greek monasteries Sicily. Mr. White 
believes that the Byzantinisation Sicily was created refugees— 
fleeing Persians, Monothelites, and Moslems—who, with the help 
large indigenous Hellenic population, obliterated the Latin elements 
and produced purely Greek culture, which the end was crushed 
the Saracenic conquest. Yet while connections between Italy and 
Greece were maintained during the Saracen rule, change occurred 
when the Normans came. The legatine rights the Norman rulers 
unprecedented Latin Christianity are regarded being due the 
tradition Byzantine which the monks were the 
chief propagators. After the acquisition these rights the interest 
the Norman rulers was directed towards the Latinisation the 
island. The establishments the Latin Church Sicily are dated 
back early 600. Yet, basing his conclusions study, 
Scavi linguistici nella Magna Grecia (Rome, 1933), Mr. White believes 
that the end the eleventh century only the superstructure 
was Latin, and that the foundations, least the east and south 
were Greek. The Latinisation Sicily greater scale did not 
begin till after the arrival the Normans. 

No. 
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has long been need for history medieval Florence 
English which should embody the results the last forty years 
research, and should also take more account social and economic 
factors than was customary the nineteenth century. Edmund 
Gardiner’s charming sketch the Medieval Towns series some. 
what out-of-date and was necessarily brief, and Villari’s remarkable 
First Two Centuries Florentine History, besides breaking off with the 
repulse Henry VII, also left behind the progress made since 
was translated. Professor Schevill, who 1909 published useful 
history Siena, has now done much fill the gap with his History 
Florence from the founding the City through the Renaissance (Bell, 
has been careful study the latest well the earlier 
authorities Florentine history. Inevitably, the monumental work 
Davidsohn his chief guide far was carried, but has also 
made good use others, such Salvemini, Rodolico, Sapori, Caggese, 
etc. The result solid and interesting book, which gives trust- 
worthy picture the formation and fortunes the most famous 
the Italian city-republics. Constitutional and economic aspects are 
treated with understanding and the whole adequate length. 
achievements literature and art receive due recognition 
orthodox summaries, all that one can expect history written with 
mainly political aim. doubt exception could taken some 
the details, and the proportions space allotted some events and 
periods. Some would wish, for instance, more thorough and pene- 
trating account the formation the government the Arts, the 
Ordinances Justice, and the feud Blacks and Whites. Why did the 
new constitution live through the extreme dangers which was 
subjected between 1293 and 1313? Why did one clique bankers and 
merchants collapse miserably with the fall the Whites 1301, and 
its successor, though rent with deadly rivalries, survive resist Henry 
VII boldly? Luck and shrewdness did much, but could not change 
the essential conditions Florence. Here the excellent chapter 
the new urban economy might have been more correlated 
with the political events. The style which the book written has, 
with some prolixity, considerable vigour and enthusiasm, but perhaps 
shows too much places the habits veteran lecturer who seeks 
colloquial vivacity establish point contact with his class. The 
end, however, attained, and hoped that the book will 
widely read competent introduction Florentine 


The Great Roll the Pipe for the fifth year the Reign King John 
(edited Doris Stenton, London, Pipe Roll Society, n.s. xvi, 
Ruddock Sons, Lincoln) illustrates the wealth England 
the year 1202-3 and the financial, less than the military, 
dependence Normandy upon England during the great war for 
the Duchy. addition scutage and taxes, find large advances. 
interesting series later entries the roll shows that heavy 
payment made John Caen, two years before the date the 
roll, the chief forester, Hugh Neville, was not fully repaid until 
John’s tenth year. The roll confirms the fact, already known from 
note Madox, that the fifteenth the property merchants was 
being collected 1203 (cf. Mitchell, Studies under John 
and Henry 69). Mrs. Stenton notes that, the omission 
obsolete debts, effort was made lighten the roll; this step 
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the more drastic reform few years later when the dividenda, 
receipt for large number debts, was introduced, and the com- 
piler the Pipe Roll was able leave out the details, which were 
recorded elsewhere. roll useful, usual, record prices, 
10s. 1d. was paid for the cost and carriage Normandy from 
Norfolk 100,000 herrings. The editorial work impeccable, but 
something should have been said (p. xx) about the relation between 
the new abbey Faringdon and the future abbey Beaulieu. This 
interesting episode our monastic history not one the things that 
every reader can expected know. 


twelve chapters the Monastic Studies, collected into one 
Dr. Watkin Williams (Manchester University Press, 10s. 6d.) 
comprise sixteen papers, which fourteen have been printed else- 
where. The biographer St. Bernard has here made accessible 
the by-products his large work. These erudite papers cannot 
appropriately discussed the pages History, for they are 
too detailed and critical appeal readers who are neither 
enthusiasts nor specialists the study early monastic history. 
But any teacher who can give the time and attention which they require 
will find much interest and even delight him Dr. Williams’ essays. 
Some, like the previously unprinted paper Peter the Venerable 
economist Cluny, could used with effect give reality 
lesson. general, the little book transmits much the pleasure 
which the author has found the course his meritorious researches. 
The details, details, may leave cold; but are poor creatures 
cannot catch something his own joy the recollection long, 
leisurely journeys once-hallowed places, eager talks with eager 
antiquaries, discoveries old books and older manuscripts, and live 
again with him forgotten times and places, with men whom every 
incident here described was moment their lives. 


Bristol Record Society has now issued three parts The 
Great Red Book Bristol, edited Mr. Veale, lecturer 
law Bristol University (Bristol Record Society, 1931-38); the first 
part consists treatise Burgage Tenure medieval Bristol 
supported 150 pages documents, written Mr. Veale for the 
degree Doctor Law; the second part gives folios 1—77 the 
Red Book either full calendared; the third part gives folios 
79—193; there remain 120 folios. The editor shows that the book 
was begun about 1370, but contains few earlier deeds which the 
town clerk thought wise enter. 1370 the Little Red Book 
(printed 1900 two volumes, edited Bickley) was nearly 
full, and another book was begun. Every town had books this kind 
which the town clerk made entries, sometimes rogatum, which 
may safely add pro quadam summa pecunie, sometimes because 
himself thought them the former class are foundation 
charters chantries, deeds which freehold was transferred, and 
wills; entered the town clerk’s book they were recorded for ever 
the latter class were ordinances passed the mayor and council, royal 
letters safe-conduct for Bristol ships, and other records according 
the taste the town clerk. would difficult write full history 
Bristol until the Great Red Book was print. But important 
books this kind are, the historian must exercise his brains when 
proof that was force for more than few weeks. Corroborative 
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evidence must looked for, since town clerks did not cancel the 
ordinance when was repealed; and some town clerks were idle and 
for years entered little nothing. Mr. Bickley says all matters 
affecting the government the town were entered; but was all? 
take one instance ordinance was passed that strangers should not 
admitted burgesshood unless they paid £10; and the present 
editor assumes that this held good for century more. may 
but other towns were continually changing the sum payable for 
admission. one city could change its mind, why not another 
The Society may congratulated the editing the book, and 
the calendaring the safe conducts particularly well done, shows 
glance what was distinctive each case. some years wheat 
might not exported, doubt because the harvest was bad, and 
occasionally only certain kinds wine might imported. few 
cases the Latin has defeated the transcriber, but they not affect the 
main sense; ista carta mercatur doubt carta 
intelligibili vivaque voce; 191 confovere noxus inuri preservare 
perhaps confovere necnon iniuria preservare; 187 and 197 
there real catch, officiis cum nemnate, requiem cum nemnate, exequiis 
cum similar deed the Little Red Book shows 
that the word newmate; and the phrase same 


THE scope Monopoly and Competition the English Coal Trade, 
1550-1850, Sweezy (Harvard Economic Studies, LXIII, 
Milford, 10s. 6d.), much narrower than the title implies that 
the latter misleading two respects. Firstly, the book deals 
with monopoly and competition only the branch 
the coal trade. Monopoly may have been confined that branch, 
but can that assumed? the treatment that branch 
little nothing said the London end before the nineteenth century, 
although the monopoly the London Woodmongers the seventeenth 
century and the London Lightermen the early eighteenth century 
some ways interesting the monopoly the Newcastle 
Hostmen. Secondly, though the period covered three centuries, 
more than two thirds (i.e. 1550-1770) are dealt with thirty 
pages. These thirty pages contain little new material derived from 
records the possession the North England Institute Mining 
and Mechanical Engineers, Newcastle. Mr. Sweezy uses this material 
support his view that the Newcastle fitter was mere agent,” 
but the evidence does not appear conclusive. Nor, indeed, the 
general evidence this point handled very critically. quotation 
different case from that maintained Mr. Sweezy. 

the period after 1770 that this study really valuable. 
Here good use has been made the Minute Books the Limitation 
the Vend, 1826-47, the possession the Durham and 
Northumberland Coal-owners’ Association. Regulation was resumed 
1771 order present united front the consumers coal, 
and the miners coal.” Thus the Limitation the Vend acted 
employers’ association (unaffected, apparently, the Combination 
Laws) and cartel for limiting quantities and holding prices. 
The regulation output, which 1834 was extended the Tees 
district, was maintained system committees and quotas. The 
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latter embraced coal shipped coastwise, for account was taken 
coal sold locally for export foreign Regulation was 
intermittent, for down 1834 there were years parts years 
which trade was free. Such breakdowns were evidence the difficulty 
enforcing the rules time when output was expanding. Expulsion 
was punishment all, and moral pressure had give way 
system fines. Despite the difficulties sanction, the Limitation 
had continuous existence from 1834 1845. May 1845 came the 
dissolution. The Limitation collapsed under the problem 
excess could longer cope with the new collieries opened 
the railways. The railways, too, prevented any revival the 
Limitation after the middle the century, for they created new sources 
supply for the London market. 

The appendices include interesting analysis, with charts, the 
effects the Limitation coal prices and quantities. The bibliography 
supplementary that Nef and Ashton and Sykes. 


story Tudor and Early Stuart 
Times (Manchester University Press, 12s. 6d.), Mr. Pape, 
essentially book for the specialist. admirable illustration 
how far the shadow Professor Tait, who among those thanked 
the author his introduction, has fallen. This particular volume, 
with its wealth information clearly set out detail, especially the 
appendices, which take nearly half the book, should the greatest 
service for the history the borough general, less than for local 
history. Also, here and there throughout the book one comes upon 
some most attractive well useful material for other particular 
purposes. Such are the functions the bellman (p. 87); the inventory 
the goods William Sabshed (p. 107); the story the players 
1610 (pp. 90-2); and the history the tobacco pipe-makers 


the University Cluj, Mélanges Histoire Générale, 
published Marinescu (Bucharest, Swiss francs) comprises 
seven essays four languages, which the most important that 
Study Queen Elizabeth’s Eastern Policy based the unpublished 
Barton, English Ambassador Constantinople. Like 
“the Great eclipsed the other foreign representatives, and 
even disregard his instructions,” instead being, Bismarck 
called his diplomatists, highly paid postman.” The defeat 
the Spanish Armada profoundly impressed the Turks, whom England 
used against Spanish influence, while Barton’s policy was make the 
two Roumanian principalities buffer-states against the Imperial 
Drang nach Osten. Thus pretenders their thrones went England 
obtain Elizabeth’s protection, and Barton helped restore Aaron 
the Moldavian throne, his promise restore their churches the 
Protestants, while mediated between Turkey and Poland, which 
supplied corn and masts the English fleet. The conclusion that 
“realised the special importance Poland and the Danubian 
the great struggle between reformation and counter- 
and commercial interests shaped policy. History 
there repeating itself. German essay Eysser treats 
favourably Pius abortive Crusade against the Turks,” 
mentioning curious plans for securing the Dardanelles trans- 
planting the Teutonic Knights from Poland Tenedos and founding 
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the order the Virgin Bethlehem Lemnos. Italian article 
discusses the value Barletius, the historian Skanderbe 
and the Siege Scutari 1478, which was eye-witness. Two 
papers are devoted that strange Greek adventurer, self-styled 
Prince Moldavia, and whose Latin treatises the military art 
are printed from recently discovered manuscripts Warsaw, Vienna 
and Another essay describes the Russian efforts induce 
the Austrian Serbs and Roumanians emigrate Russia the 
eighteenth century and the Austrian prohibition their emigration 
for military reasons, because they were bulwark against the 
The volume concludes with bibliography Roumanian 
contributions history the last decade. 


People Called Quakers (Milford, 7s. 6d.), notable addition the 
literature Quakerism. Miss Dalglish writes from the standpoint 
the convinced Quaker convert, opposed the birthright 
Members,” whom, she tells us, histories Quakerism have always 
been written. Her theme “the essential values and inner 
psychology Quakerism, faith essentially mystical, opposed 
the individualism that knows neither Sacrament nor discipline.” 
This faith has more common with Catholicism than with the 
compromises Protestantism.” Her theme, coloured nostalgic 
sympathy with world less uneasy and bewildered than our own, 
developed series sensitive and well-written biographical 
essays. Her subjects are, with two exceptions, convinced, not birth- 
right, Quakers. All have left journals autobiographical writings. 
They are: Thomas Storey, first Quaker John Woolman 
“an American Thomas Wilkinson, owner the spade 
celebrated Wordsworth with which Wilkinson hath 
tilled his Stephen Grellet (Etienne Grellet), French 
émigré, and Leslie Stephen’s sister Caroline. Her period thus ranges 
from the seventeenth the nineteenth century. Miss Dalglish 
catches aspects the shifting spirit the age. She scarcely con- 
cerned with the changing facts social life with the historical 
background. 


18th September, 1878, the Essex Institute celebrated, Com- 
memorative Exercises Salem, the 250th anniversary the landing 
John Endecott and his band. After religious service, lunch and 
were provided. The former embraced 
more than score dishes, substantial and the latter appears 
have consisted chiefly sixteen speeches, including one from Dean 
Stanley. Sundry poems were also written commemorate the occasion, 
one them containing the notable Gray, Derby, Rogers and the 

Mr. Mayo’s book, John Endecott (Milford, substantial and 
elegant also, may regarded commemoration more the taste 
the present age. little concerned with the origins the 
Massachusetts Bay Company, and scarcely all with those 
machinations against which Sir Ferdinando Gorges was the 
centre. His purpose describe the work which Endecott did 
the colony and, perhaps, dissipate those ideas about strong, valiont 
(as the Wonder Working Providence called him), which found 
contemporary expression Morton’s New English Canaan, later 
expression Sewel’s History the Rise the People called Quakers 
(1722), and finally percolated into the verses Whittier and Longfellow. 
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Mr. Mayo has over-estimated the weight Calvin Coolidge (pp. 
assessor historical values, has yet, the whole, 
drawn very fair picture man whose faults and vir.aes were, 
almost exaggeration, those the advanced Puritan his day. 
Endecott’s summary dealings with Anglicans, such the Brownes, 
his lead the persecution the Quakers the years 1655-61, his 
cutting out (as popish) part the cross the St. George’s standard, 
suggest that was statesman. And, indeed, Mr. Mayo does not 
held Endecott out statesman. But points out, with perfect 
truth, the merits Endecott; his work preparing for the arrival 
later colonists, his long public service the colony and, above all (no 
small merit self-righteous and impetuous man), his excellent 
relations with Winthrop, who superseded him the government. 
not part Mr. Mayo’s purpose affirm deny the work the 
kind society which Endecott aimed; and therefore does not 
fall the reviewer so. few points Mr. Mayo inclined 
massage away the angularities his subject’s character and career. 
Endecott’s relations with Conant’s followers, for example, were hardly 
amicable Mr. Mayo suggests (cf. Colonial Records, 
there are occasional exuberances better suited 
“commemoration exercises” than cold history. Thus (p. 7), 
upon discovering that the defeat the Armada, the birth John 
Winthrop and the birth John Endecott occurred the same year, 
Mr. Mayo exclaims, Who will say that fundamentally 1588 not the 
most important date the history Massachusetts? had not 
been for the defeat the Armada and the births John Endecott and 
John Winthrop, where should to-day 

The reviewer cannot presume answer that question, but can 
say that Mr. Mayo has drawn solid likeness man working the 
best his ability, anxious times, for the public good and has avoided 
the temptations, the one hand caricature his subject, the other 


Dr. contributes another notable introduction 
vol. the Calendar Treasury Books, which covers the year 1703 
(H.M. Stationery Office: 5s. net). gives lucid account the 
financial measures 1702-3, with special attention their con- 
stitutional aspect, which important. concludes that there was 
co-ordinating force either the House Commons orin the Treasury 
which compelled meticulous balancing the Budget whole 
and that the apparent rough-and-ready approximation 

alanced budget was deceptive.” describes shortly the Four and 
Half per cent. revenue raised some the West India colonies, 
the disposition which Queen Anne’s government made some 
innovations. (These dispositions, incidentally, were not final, though 
Dr. Shaw does not mention the fact.) furnishes also interesting 
and important appendix accounts. the body the calendar 
certain subjects stand out from the welter miscellaneous information 
perhaps the two most prominent are the disposition prize-money and 
the attempts Blathwayt, Auditor the Plantations, get the 
colonial revenues properly accounted for. produced March 
1702-3 long and important document about these revenues. The 
various orders and petitions about the disposition prize-money make 
certain points they show how strong and well justified were the 
captors’ complaints delays distribution prize-money the 

Commissioners, and how useful the Government’s finances 
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was the revenue which derived, before 1708, from the 
share prizes taken men-of-war. Many other details might 
mentioned; some them bearing upon general policy, others upon 
those mysteries financial procedure which only those who 
mastered Dr. Shaw’s earlier introductions can thoroughly understand. 


his edition The Early Letters Robert Wodrow (Edinburgh, 
Scottish Text Society. Subs. 1s.) Dr. Sharp completes task 
which was left unfinished long ago 1843, when Dr. M’Crie prepared 
the Wodrow Society edition the Correspondence the Rev. Robert 
Wodrow. M’Crie knew that volume containing copies Wodrow’s 
earlier letters had disappeared; did not know that had strayed 
into the library rival bibliophile, fellow-member the Wodrow 
Society. was bequeathed Edinburgh University Library sixty 
years ago, where remained unnoticed till its re-discovery 
Sharp. Though the editor has done his work well, one cannot say 
that the letters themselves add much our knowledge one the 
most momentous periods the history Scotland. The young 
student-librarian Glasgow University, the young minister the 
manse Eastwood, was too remote from the centre affairs know 
anything the inner history Darien and the Union. can, 
however, register the reactions the ordinary intelligent Scotsman 
contemporary perplexities and disastérs, the following impressive 
passage, written when the truth about Darien had last penetrated 
Our colony broke and that (as seems) for ever, our 
money quhilk worse, our credite and reputation lost, and after all 
know not quher hou help our More interesting still 
the revelation that the letters give soul-hydroptic with sacred 
thirst,” the young enthusiast who collects scraps out-of-the-way 
knowledge greedily collects fossils and Roman coins, and who 
proclaims that his sole desire “is satisfy own curiosity and 


Presbyterians Colonial Pennsylvania, Klett (Milford: 14s.), 
deals with subject that cannot properly described neglected 
one. the works Richard Webster, Gillett, Charles Hodge, 
and Briggs, there mass information the history 
Presbyterianism the American colonies. addition these and 
other such work, Mr. Klett has used numerous monographs 
Pennsylvanian history and such manuscript records the presbyteries 
have survived. 

limiting himself Pennsylvania, Mr. Klett has both gained and 
lost. The gain consists certain useful additions our knowledge 
that province. Most the Pennsylvania Presbyterians were Scotch- 
Irish who came America from the second decade the eighteenth 
century. Many them drifted the frontier, and the progress 
there Presbyterian communities provides some guide the successive 
advances and withdrawals that frontier during the rest the 
colonial period. His careful description these communities (ade- 
quately illustrated maps) the most considerable contribution 
which Mr. Klett makes and one some importance for, justly 
observes (p. 266), “in the regulation unbridled society the 
frontier sessions and presbyteries did much maintain peace and 
order before the civil authority could effectively exercise its control.” 
Moreover, since the Provincial Assembly failed (in their opinion) 
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afford sufficient protection the frontier, the Presbyterians were led 
part politics and the seventeen-sixties found them, only for the 
being contrary, supporting the proprietors against their critics. 
Mr. Klett’s loss, and ours, certain lack success presenting 
Pennsylvanian Presbyterianism part larger whole. does not 
refer these discussions British Presbyterianism which, crystallising 
England around Pierce, Scotland around Simson, and Ireland 
around Emlyn, were before long reflected the American colonies. 
true that mentions the Adopting Act 1729 and the con- 
troversies over Subscription and the Great Awakening, but his account 
them less full and less clear than that Briggs American 
Presbyterianism (New York, 1885), and does not sufficiently 
emphasise the effect internal divisions retarding the advance 
the movement describing the year 1742-58. Nevertheless, 
the student colonial America Mr. Klett’s debt for honest 

and careful piece work. 


Mr. America English Fiction (Louisiana State 
University Press, $3), has made analysis English novels 
discover their attitude America before, during, and after the 
Revolutionary war. His method statistical, and based the 
Catalogue English Prose Fiction made Professor Greenough 
Harvard. His method detailed and elaborate, but some broad 
conclusions are reached: America, and indeed politics, tend 
neglected the major writers, but much use made the American 
war and the American scene lesser writers, who, Mr. Heilman claims, 
are more representative public opinion. They may certainly 
presumed have given the public what wanted. Before the war 
there was tendency idealise America the land liberty and 
simplicity contrasted with the luxury and corruption the Old 
World. (This strikingly repeats the catchwords the Wilkite patriots, 
rather the patriots who echo and exploit the catchwords the age.) 
war-novels, especially written before 1790, there little 
animus against America, and the American depicted sympathetically 
even the novels which, exception, take the English side. But 
from about 1790 America longer idealised, but treated with 
critical realism, and there swing away from republicanism and 
liberal sentiments. This Mr. Heilman attributes part the impact 
the French Revolution and fears engendered the fall the 
Bastille. But 1790 early for events France have had this 
effect the novel—the fall the Bastille was idealised England, 
America had been. English politics, and the satirical prints 
which reflect opinion more rapidly than the novel, the reaction comes 
earlier—it begins 1782, and was full swing 1784—both cause 
and result the fall the Coalition Fox and North. The favour- 
able attitude the war-novel America remarkable, and the 
contrast between the literary approach the conflict England and 
America respectively displayed this book and Tyler’s Literary 
History the American Revolution striking and significant. 

There useful bibliography and appendices giving lists English 
novels with references the West and East Indies respec- 
tively. There one engaging slip (repeated the index) which 


ALL who are interested the late eighteenth century will welcome 
the publication the sixth volume the Catalogue Political and 
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Personal Satires preserved the Department Prints and Drawings 
the British Museum (£2 12s. 6d.). This volume, which, like 
predecessor, edited Dr. George, covers the years 
and contains some nineteen hundred entries. The caricature was then 
highly popular form political propaganda, and there much 
learn from perusal the catalogue. The entries relating the 
early months 1784 are particular interest; they show how the art 
the caricaturist was employed with great effect the struggle 
between Pitt and Fox. For some reason, Fox got the worst the 
pictorial war, not much because there were more caricatures 
than anti-Pitt caricatures, because Fox was made appear 
more unfavourable light. How far this was due his own blunders 
and how far the skill his assailants would difficult 
determine. is, however, interesting note that some the 
champions Fox thought worth while try make capital out 
the myth Bute’s secret influence. But can many people have 
believed this date that Bute was still power behind the scenes, 
was this weapon simply employed for want better 

might expected, most other topics political importance 
attracted the attention caricaturists. give few examples, 
Pitt’s ascendancy was often attacked; the Dissenters were roughly 
handled when they and their friends sought secure the removal 
their statutory disabilities; the trial-of Hastings first aroused much 
interest; the French Revolution was naturally copious source 
subjects for caricatures. Nor should imagined that this volume 
concerns the political historian alone; those who are interested 
costume and social customs will find much here that will repay study. 
One feature common all classes drawings; the caricaturists, 
like the contemporary pamphleteers, were often savage and indelicate; 
they sought, fact, wound, and observed few laws war. Toa 
modern student seems amazing that their victims did not appeal 
the courts. Yet trials for libel were comparatively rare. That this 
should have been the case illuminating commentary upon 
age which, the great Mansfield said, prominent person 
either sex was safe from the assaults libellers. 

This volume, then, will great utility historians, and its 
utility largely due the editor, who has performed what must have 
been most arduous task exemplary manner. Everybody who 
reads her learned and lucid descriptions will think her with 


The Unitarian Contribution Social Progress England (Allen 
and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Holt claims for Unitarians the leader- 
ship most those changes which have transformed the England 
the eighteenth century into the England the present day,” and 
his book substantiate this remarkable claim. But since 
English Unitarians scarcely seem any time have placed the 
influence organised body behind any movement, religious, ethical, 
political, cultural, economic, the claim must tested inquiring 
what really eminent men and women they number among them. The 
list, gathered from Mr. Holt’s pages, strange one, and contains 
several who rarely, ever, found their way Unitarian place 
worship, and who certainly did not count themselves members 
Unitarian community—Locke, the Duke Grafton, who was Premier 
1766, Priestley, Crabb Robinson, Hazlitt, Mrs. Gaskell, Darwin, 
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Dickens, Fielden, Bagehot, James Martineau, Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet 
and Joseph Chamberlain. The most distinguished families appear 
have been the Strutts, Wedgwoods, Holts, and Potters. The author 
has separate chapters dealing with parliamentary reform, etc., local 
overnment, industry, education and forth; and has owned, 
that all these movements Unitarians were prominently found 
the right side—or any rate the side which ultimately prevailed. 
They had, indeed, all the repellent virtues; and little humiliating 
our human nature reflect how unattractive this Valhalla 
worthy mayors provincial towns, unimpeachable captains industry, 
and selfless pioneers political, legislative and educational reform, 
with room for few spirits more brightness less solidity. Art 
represented only the founder the Tate Gallery, seems; 
poetry only including—rather surprisingly, the first instance, 
all events—Milton and Burns, and also, short-timer (like Harriet 
Martineau and Maurice), Coleridge; and among minor poets, 
Mrs. Barbauld and Ebenezer Elliot. The most interesting chapters are 
the last two, the Unitarian Tradition and the Structure very 
shifting one) Unitarianism. The former contains useful, though 
rather too succinct, sketch, the progress the relief nonconformists 
from their disabilities, incidentally clearing common misconception 
the scope the Indemnity Acts. Mr. Holt almost aways moderate 
and fair, although yielding the common temptation talk 
Reign Terror England and spies and agents provocateurs, 
not altogether fair the ministries the last half George 
reign. Indeed, does not seem know this period very well. 
informs that “the Health and Morals Apprentices Act, 1802 
was passed with little discussion that the debate was not even 
that this Act—the full title which Act for the Preservation 
the Health and Morals Apprentices and others, employed Cotton 
and other Mills, and Cotton and other Factories none other 
than the famous First Factory Act, introduced the first Sir Robert 
Peel? course, Hansard had full report the debate. 


1753-1824, Georgia Robison, 
(New York, Columbia U.P. London, King, 16s.) based upon extensive 
documentary research, its interest mainly biographical, and the real 
problem career—why should have been 
chosen Director practically unanimous vote 1795, and retained 
his position until 1799—is not solved. Perhaps was testimony 
his amiability, moderation, and honesty; perhaps his command 
sentimental style eloquence which suited the times; perhaps 
partly the fact that had fewer enemies than most his 
colleagues.” Whatever the explanation, reason given this 
study for reversing the general verdict his mediocrity, nor, indeed, 
does the writer make any exaggerated claims his behalf. His 
personal character emerges very favourably from detailed examina- 
tion his private life, and his political career seems curiously lacking 
interest, this attributed rather the subject than its 
treatment. 


William Samuel Johnson. Maker the Constitution (Milford, 
for Columbia U.P., 14s.) Groce, jr. thorough and com- 
etent piece work, and useful addition the library colonial 
hography. lawyer, and the son the Anglican rector Stratford, 
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Connecticut, whose lovable nature was fully revealed the publication 
his correspondence year two ago, William Samuel Johnson was 
himself capable and popular figure who took active part public 
affairs from 1761 1800, surviving until 1819, when died the 
ninety-third year his age. was moderate and 
politician, respected and reliable professional man, discreet, urbane, 
and wise. participated some great events, and did much 
valuable work quiet way. methodical person, like his father, 
kept careful notes his reading, his briefs, and his financial dealings 
and from these Mr. Groce has been able build valuable account 
the training colonial lawyer the middle the eighteenth 
century (pp. and his later professional studies (pp. 
and give some interesting particulars the way which invested 
his savings (pp. 41, 43-4, 169-70). hoped that some day 
Mr. Groce will provide with edition his journals, least 
those covering his visit England during the years 1767-71. 


Dr. The Colonial Office (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) will 
welcomed both students imperial developments and those 
interested problems administration. His study mainly the 
period 1836-85. These dates have been chosen because was not 
until the early that the practice writing minutes regularly 
was established, and 1885 “the main lines policy had been 
thrashed out.” problems after 1885 were mainly foreign 
policy (p. 7). The first part the book describes the origins the 
Colonial Office, the development its organisation, and its relations 
with other departments State. Part concerned with the policy 
the Colonial Office the middle years the nineteenth century. 
The Office was often vigorously criticised—for example, over its 
Australian land policy and its attempt revive transportation 
Australia 1846—but Dr. Hall able show that although the 
Office made mistakes, its policy the whole was just and reasonable. 
The policy the Colonial Office was ensure that each colony was 
properly governed, was financially sound, had good judicial system, 
and that far possible each class, race, and interest was satisfied 
(p. 271). The Office had face serious difficulties dealing with the 
complex problems heterogeneous empire, and its plans might 
easily upset factors home and abroad which were beyond its 
control. Those who attacked the Office had every means their 
disposal for making their views public; the Office was generally silent 
and made reply. Dr. Hall’s interesting study concludes with 
very useful bibliography printed works and unpublished records. 


Mr. study Henry Clay and the Whig Party (Oxford 
University Press, for University North Carolina Press, 16s.) and 
Mr. Lambert’s book Presidential Politics the United States 
(1841-4) (Cambridge University Press, for Duke University Press, 
6d.) deal with period American history which still very 
imperfectly understood. The publication Mr. Lambert’s study 
presidential politics during the first four years this period was both 
ill-advised and unlucky. The book very badly written, the author 
far from being master his materials, and most the more 

rtant which treats are much more ably discussed Mr. 
oage. Mr. Poage has written series special studies which, 
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himself says, constitute effect the later chapters political 
biography Clay. They require the close attention the reader, 
and they are meant for those who already have some familiarity with 
the period. Such will appreciate the care and cogency with which the 
argument developed and the fullness the documentation. The 
throws much light upon number obscure the history 
the years between 1840 and 1850, and very materially advances our 
understanding the period. Its chapters fall into two groups. The 
theme both the struggle behind the scenes for the control 
president who was, and was intended be, mere figurehead, and the 
transformation the situation the death the president and the 
the vice-president his office. the earlier part 
the book, covering the years 1840-4, Mr. Poage examines the relations 
Clay with Harrison and Tyler, and tells the story the defeat 
Clay’s attempt make himself master the Harrison administration, 
the creation new opportunity the death Harrison and suc- 
Tyler, the use discredit Tyler and secure the Whig 
nomination 1844 the skilful exploitation the conflict over the 
re-establishment national bank and the defeat the moderating 
influence Webster, and the embarrassment Clay the election 
the agitation for the annexation Texas; and the picture the 
inextricable entanglement considerations personal ambition and 
public policy painted. The principal subjects the later 
chapters are the election 1848 and the Compromise 1850. Here 
again Mr. Poage makes clear that the key the story found 
understanding the situation the White House. long 
Taylor lived, the administration was dominated Seward, the influence 
Clay was slight, and the southern Whigs would not trust the presi- 
dent, and therefore insisted that the compromise measures should 
whole. When Fillmore succeeded the presidency, the 
administration could relied upon not repudiate gentleman’s 
agreement, became possible carry separately bill for the admission 
California concession the extreme reluctance the North 
accept part bargain, but nevertheless upon the tacit 
understanding that its acceptance the president would accom- 
panied the acceptance the other bills which the compromise 
wasembodied. the victory Clay and Wise over Webster was,” 
Mr. Poage very rightly observes with reference Tyler’s adminis- 
tration, long step toward the sectionalisation parties which 
precipitated the Civil War,” the victory Clay and death over Seward 
postponed the crisis for ten years. Such conclusion itself suffi- 
ciently indicates how intricate and complicated the history the period 
is, and how nicely the issues were balanced. 


outlines French history the nineteenth century are 
such great need being filled detailed studies based 
documentary evidence, that monograph such Mr. Kent’s Electoral 
Procedure under Louis Philippe (Milford, 11s. 6d.) welcomed. 
the first place, his statistical analysis the composition the 
electorate under the July Monarchy provides useful corrective 

impression that Parliament this reign was dominated the 
urban middle classes. Taking the figure 200,000 average 
electorate this period, arrives the conclusion that between 
164,000 and 180,000 these derived their income, the tax which 
entitled them the franchise, from the land; the remaining 
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per the representation being shared between commerce 
industry, and the professions. 

The main object the book study the methods which the 
governments Louis Philippe exercised political pressure over this 
electorate order secure the return official candidates. Their 
view was put briefly The Government will not 
neutral elections, nor does desire the administration 
neutral. The Cabinet convinced that (its continuance 
office) vital the interests the nation.” The very success with 
which they protected the interests the nation, understood this 
sense, was fatal the régime. the chief Opposition politicians had 
seen any hope ever entering the Government 
methods, the revolution 1848 would have been deprived both its 
immediate occasion and many its leaders. was, 1847 
even profoundly conservative politician like Odilon Barrot had been 
driven despair the system, was being operated Guizot and 
Louis-Philippe. 

Mr. Kent deserves our gratitude for the clarity and thoroughness 
with which has dealt with his subject. One must express certain 
regret, however, that his search for material confined himself 
the Paris journals and the Archives Nationales, the latter, says, 
being practically devoid electoral material between 1840 and 
Guizot, reminds us, was also historian. But exploration 
some the departmental archives would have produced material which 
would have gone some way towards filling this gap, and though would 
not suggest that the main lines the thesis require any modification, 
would have been interesting have had rather more detail the 
operation the candidature officielle under Guizot. A.C. 


Livingstone was undertaking his famous journeys 
exploration, and winning widespread recognition the author 
Missionary Travels, less intrepid explorer, Charles John 
Andersson, was filling the outline what now the northern portion 
the mandated territory South-West Africa. his books, Lake 
Ngami and Okavango River, Andersson left some record his activities 
this difficult land; but complete study was not possible until the 
explorer’s own journals became accessible. Fortune Foe (Cape, 
10s, 6d.) biography based these journals and correspondence 
Pretoria. The story significant largely because the country which 
Andersson traversed and described was rich museum anthro- 
pological specimens. Apart from the Damaras, over whom Andersson 
established their own request brief paramountcy, there were the 
still more backward Berg-Damaras, the pastoral Namaqua-Hottentots, 
and the fine, tall northern Bushmen, utterly different from the 
Bushmen the south. Professor Wallis does full justice Andersson, 
who, for courage, determination and wide scientific interests, deserves 
rank with Livingstone and Burton. But lack public assistance 
made necessary for him shoulder the burdens unstable 
trading concern, and entailed inadequate equipment. was, his 
greatest achievement was the discovery the Okavango River. 
untimely death near the River Cunene, which had resolved explore, 
cut short those ornithological researches the prospect which 
originally attracted him the shores southern Africa. 


small book, Southern Bantu (Milford, 7s. 6d.), Messrs. 
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Marquard and Standing discuss the political, economic, and social 
Bantu peoples the Union South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, the Protectorates, and South-West Africa. Their object 
strengthen the bonds sympathy between the white and the black 
races. real comparative study the institutions the various 
the Southern Bantu has not been attempted but the authors 
have succeeded covering wide space with singular lucidity and 
impartiality. And there are some well-argued paragraphs which 
suggestive points contrast are made with conditions Northern 
Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. The book leaves very distinct 
impression that Bantu civilisation means far behind that 
the West Europeans South Africa commonly suppose. The 
thirteen chapters are really separate essays, and this method has 
involved certain amount repetition. But the book will help 
clear away prejudice. 


The Parliament the Cape (Longmans, 4s. 6d.) re-issue 
Ralph Kilpin’s Romance Colonial Parliament, originally published 
1930. Its author was clerk-assistant the Union House 
Assembly. pleasant little volume written lively style, 
the treatment slight; and there adequate survey the 
governmental institutions. Useful annexures give lists Cape 
functionaries and members the various legislative bodies over 


Gladstone, Erich Eyck (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) not 
book for specialists; but the author has made such good use the 
many monographs and articles various aspects Gladstone’s 
career which have appeared recent years that the biography can 
highly recommended the general reader and pupils the 
top forms secondary schools. Sometimes the choice words 
translation not altogether happy, e.g. (p. 110), 
and (p. 332); but admirer the 
will have serious cause quarrel with Dr. Eyck’s main con- 
Gladstone’s Irish policy and his financial achievements 
rightly receive major attention; but would have been interesting 
have more thorough exposition the author’s view Gladstone’s 
share British foreign policy during his second ministry. There 
adequate examination the motives behind his consent the 
bombardment Alexandria and the occupation Egypt 1882; and 
would seem that Dr. Eyck ignoring other important factors when 
writes that war with Russia over the Penjdeh incident 1885 was 
prevented simply Gladstone’s timely energy and his speech 
(p.355). That does not mean say, however, that the real significance 
Gladstone’s contributions foreign policy not appreciated; and 
the reader may find comfort the reminder that the denunciations 
British statesman could contribute right wrong foreign State, 
and that leader could found capable persuading the British 
people acknowledge that peace was not worthy its traditions 
which was coupled with that honour which common among thieves. 


New editions the following books have recently appeared 
Wheeler-Holohan, Flags the World, Past and Present (Frederick 
Warne, 10s. 6d.), revised edition work which first appeared 
fifty years ago, and which its new form will the standard 
reference the subject; ninth revised edition Dicey, 
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Introduction the Study the Law the Constitution (Macmillan, 
for which Mr. Wade has written long introductory essay; 
sixth edition Goodman, History the Jews (Dent, 

have also received the following books and pamphlets: 
Guignebert, Jewish World the Time Jesus (Routledge, 
translation from the French volume the History Civilisation 
series; Simpson, Ravenscraig Castle (Aberdeen University 
4s.), admirably illustrated and fully documented essay the 
castle situated between the royal burghs Kirkcaldy and 
illustrated volume the popular series Les Vieilles 
(Leipzig: Hizel, Mk.), which deals especially with the 
before the seventeenth century, and careful, well-documented study, 
provided with several maps; Sargent, Seaports and 
(Black, 8s. 6d.), study historical geography which the 
takes representative seaports Europe and America order show 
the varied conditions which determine the character and distribution 
their trade; Morison, Second Voyage Christopher 
Columbus from Cadiz Hispaniola (Clarendon Press, The 
and distributed The Friends Book Centre, Friends House, 
Road, London, N.W.1; England’s Subsidy Policy towards 
the Continent during the Seven Years War (Philadelphia, 
which attempts explain patriotic Englishmen thought 
better hire foreign troops for the defense England and the 
tion the war Germany than depend upon British soldiers for 
that Wector, Burke and his Kinsmen 
versity Colorado Studies: Boulder, Colorado, dollar), which 
the author uses fresh material reveal some the less 
aspects Burke’s biography and supplies some interesting new 
information; Dockhorn, Die Staatsphilosophie 
Idealismus, ihre Lehre Wirkung (Bochum-Langendreer: 
Poppinghaus), detailed critical exposition the political thought 
Green and the English idealist school; Featherstone, 
Century Nationalism, and Bruce, British Foreign Policy, 
volumes the series Discussion Books (Nelson, 
Jacini, Politica Ecclesiastica Italiana Villafranca Porta 
(Bari: Laterza, Lire), study the religious problem 
Risorgimento Features and Figures the Past, Gurko 
Univ. Press, Hoover Library War, Revolution, and Peace, 
study government and opinion under Nicholas 
Practical Guide History, Books III and IV. English History 
1485-1714, and 1714 the present day (Arnold, 6d. 
containing historical exercises for junior forms secondary schools 
Notebooks. British History, 1603-1815 (Clarendon Press, and 
Hartog, Some Aspects Indian Education Past and Present 
University Press, for the University London Institute 
6d.), being the Joseph Payne Lectures the Institute with supple 
mentary memoranda. 


Vol. No. (March 1939), 381: For History the 
American Question, 1885 read History the Armenian Question, 
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